Notes  From  Reunion  and  Commencement  . . . 


Out  of  the  crowded  days  which 
are  Reunion  and  Commencement  at 
Pine  Manor  Junior  College,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  sort  out  two  or  three  events 
for  special  mention  and  elaboration 
in  this  magazine. 

A brief  summary  of  the  remarks 
by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Gezork,  who 
made  the  Baccalaureate  address, 
will  be  published  in  the  fall  Bulle- 
tin; so  also  will  a number  of  other 
articles  and  pictures  which  simply 
would  not  fit  into  this  issue.  Per- 
haps the  comments  on  this  page  are 
actually  a suggestion  that  you  "tune 
in”  in  the  fall  for  additional  news! 

Fifty  alumnae  returned  to  the 
campus  for  the  Alumnae  Reunion 
on  June  3rd  and  4th;  this  figure  in- 
cludes some  alumnae  who  were  here 
for  one  day  only  of  the  two-day  pro- 
gram. At  the  dinner  on  June  3rd, 
John  B.  Fisher,  chief  secretary  to 
United  States  Senator  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  spoke  to  the  group  in 
graphic  terms  about  'American  Pol- 
itics: Ideal  and  Practical.”  Follow- 
ing Mr.  Fisher’s  address,  the  alum- 
nae were  invited  to  a reception  at 
the  home  of  President  and  Mrs.  Al- 
fred T.  Hill. 

On  the  following  day,  alumnae 
met  at  Westlea  for  a long  and  ani- 
mated business  meeting.  Details  of 
this  meeting  and  reports  made  at  it 
will  be  printed  in  the  fall  Bulletin. 


At  the  box  lunch  which  was  held 
just  after  the  business  meeting.  Miss 
Frances  R.  Brown,  academic  dean  at 
Pine  Manor,  spoke  to  the  alumnae 
about  the  work  of  her  office  and  the 
accomplishments  of  the  senior  class 
during  this  past  year.  Details  from 
Miss  Brown's  address  will  also  be  in- 
cluded in  the  fall  Bulletin. 

New  officers  of  the  Alumnae  As- 
sociation who  were  elected  at  the 
business  meeting  include:  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick H.  Barnard,  Jr.  (Caroline  Wis- 
ner,  ’40),  president;  Mrs.  J.  Robert 
Haley  (Priscilla  Ray,  ’34),  1st  vice- 
president;  Mrs.  Barton  P.  Smith 
(Jane  Campbell  ’44),  2nd  vice- 
president;  Ann  Mallory,  ’54,  3rd 
vice-president;  and  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
H.  Harper,  Jr.  (Anne  Bullivant, 
’41),  secretary-treasurer. 

Alumnae  were  particularly  happy 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  view 
work  of  present  students  in  the  art 
department  at  an  exhibit  and  tea  in 
the  Art  Center  on  June  4th.  An  im- 
pressive display  of  paintings,  sketch- 
es, models  for  stage  sets,  and  work 
in  many  phases  of  design  had  been 
attractively  arranged.  Photographs 
of  this  exhibit  and  of  some  of  the 
students  who  were  exhibiting  work 
will  also  be  included  in  a later  issue 
of  the  Bulletin. 

At  the  Class  Day  exercises  four 
Dean’s  awards  were  made  this  year. 


These  four  girls  were  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  College  in  the  areas  mentioned: 
Joan  Hamilton,  ’54,  in  Mimes  and 
Masques;  Nancy  Hollingsworth, 
54,  as  editor  of  the  yearbook,  The 
Pine  Log;  Ruth  Pruyn,  ’54,  as  editor 
of  the  newspaper,  The  Cosmotarian; 
and  Ann  Usilton,  ’54,  in  the  Serv- 
ice League,  International  Relations 
Club  and  the  senior  class. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises 
on  June  7,  Ann  Mallory,  ’54,  re- 
ceived the  President’s  Cup  for  her 
outstanding  contribution  to  the 
College  in  many  activities  during  her 
two  years  at  Pine  Manor.  Miss  Mal- 
lory was  also  one  of  four  seniors  who 
were  graduated  with  honor.  The 
others  to  achieve  this  academic  dis- 
tinction were  Leonor  Herrera  Aceha, 
Nancy  Hollingsworth  and  Cynthia 
Molson.  Miss  Molson  was  the  top 
honor  student,  holding  a record  of 
all  A’s  during  her  two  years  at  Pine 
Manor. 

This  year  the  faculty  voted  to 
award  special  prizes  to  seniors  who 
had  made  unusual  contributions  in 
their  work  in  specific  departments 
of  the  College.  Alice  Dutcher  was 
graduated  with  distinction  in  music. 
Leonor  Herrera  Aceha  received  an 
honorable  mention  for  distinction  in 
French.  Mary  Jane  Lincoln  received 
honorable  mention  for  distinction  in 
art.  Cynthia  Molson  was  recog- 
nized with  distinction  in  the  human- 
ities course  and  received  the  Evelyn 
Stewart  award  for  distinction  in 
French  and  the  Ruth  W.  Russell 
award  for  distinction  in  history. 
Anne  Woody  was  graduated  with 
distinction  in  art. 


For  Alumnae  Only! 

Pine  Manor  alumnae  are  re- 
minded that  their  assistance  is 
needed  if  the  Alumnae  Office  is 
to  keep  in  touch  with  graduates 
and  former  students.  When 
you  move  or  when  you  hear  of 
a Pine  Manor  friend  or  class- 
mate who  has  moved,  will  you 
send  a card  to  the  Alumnae 
Office,  Pine  Manor  Junior  Col- 
lege, Wellesley?  If  you  regret 
the  lack  of  news  from  your 
class  in  the  news  note  section, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Coburn,  you 
may  want  to  send  a mimeo- 
graphed letter  through  the 
Alumnae  Office  to  your  class, 
asking  for  news.  The  office  is 
delighted  to  cooperate  with 
you  in  these  or  other  projects 
which  may  occur  to  you. 


Their  First  Reunion 

. . . found  these  members  of  the  class  of  ’53  comparing  notes  at  the  alum- 
nae dinner  on  the  year  just  past.  Left  to  right  are  Constance  Spence, 
Dorothy  Cochran,  Joan  White,  Jane  Ericson,  and  Mary  Ann  Gifford. 
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Congratulations 


. . . were  very  much  in  order  for  our 
" cover  girls,”  Cynthia  Molson,  ’54 
and  Ann  Mallory,  ’54!  Cynthia, 
who  has  been  president  of  the  Col- 
lege Government  Association  this 
year  and  student  columnist  for  this 
magazine,  was  graduated  as  the  top 
student  in  her  class  and  received,  in 
recognition  of  excellence  in  various 
fields,  the  packages  which  she  is 
holding.  Ann,  president  of  her  class 
and  the  new  third  vice-president  of 
the  Alumnae  Association,  was 
awarded  the  President’s  Cup  in  rec- 
ognition of  her  contributions  to  the 
College  as  a good  citizen,  student 
leader  and  loyal  member  of  the  Col- 
lege. Ann  is  shown  above  with 
Alary  Ann  Gifford,  ’53,  recipient  of 
the  President’s  Cup  last  year,  who 
presented  the  cup  to  Ann  at  the 
Commencement  exercises. 


PROGRAM  FOR  1954-55  BARD  WELL  SERIES  IS  ANNOUNCED 


Announcement  of  the  1954-55  Bardwell  Entertainment 
Course  will  enable  Pine  Manor  alumnae  who  live  in  the 
Boston  area  to  make  their  advance  reservations  for  the  fine 
program  which  has  been  scheduled. 

On  Thursday,  October  14,  Eva  LeGallienne  will  present 
an  evening  of  dramatic  readings.  This  program,  like  all 
others  in  the  Bardwell  Series,  will  be  held  at  8:00  P.M.  in 
the  Bardwell  Auditorium. 

Seymour  Lipkin,  pianist  and  prize  winner  of  the  Rach- 
maninoff Fund  contests  in  1948,  has  been  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  November  18. 

There  will  be  no  concert  following  Mr.  Lipkin’s  until 


Thursday,  February  10,  when  Henri  Aubert,  young  French 
violinist,  will  present  a concert  of  violin  music. 

A popular  "repeat"  performance  this  year  will  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale  on  Saturday,  March  5. 

Final  program  in  the  series  will  be  an  address  on  "You 
and  the  World  by  Dwight  Cooke,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  many  years  as 
a public  affairs  analyst.  Mr.  Cooke  will  speak  on  Thurs- 
day, April  14. 

Detailed  information  about  the  Series  and  tickets  may  be 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Florence  Chace,  Pine  Manor  Junior 
College,  Wellesley  81,  Massachusetts. 


Wanted:  Civilian  Courage 

bv  Vera  Micheles  Dean 

Editor,  Foreign  Policy  Association 
Visiting  Professor  of  Government,  Smith  College 

The  remarks  printed  below  are  not  a transcript  of  Mrs.  Dean’ s address  at  the  Commencement  exercises  at 
Pine  Manor  on  f/ine  7th.  However,  they  are  comments,  written  in  advance  by  Mrs.  Dean,  which  include  the 
basic  aspects  of  the  remarks  which  she  made  at  Commencement. 


Several  years  ago,  before  McCar- 
thyism  had  become  a household 
word,  during  what  proved  otherwise 
a pleasant  Sunday  luncheon,  two  good 
friends  of  mine,  both  men  of  mature 
ideas  and  worldly  experience,  sudden- 
ly said:  "Look,  we  wish  you  well. 
Here’s  a word  of  advice.  A storm 
is  rising  in  this  country.  For  people 
like  you  who  want  to  speak  your  mind 
rough  times  are  ahead.  You  have 
children  to  bring  up.  You  can't  af- 
ford risks.  Lie  low  for  a while.  En- 
joy life;  go  to  the  movies,  the  theatre; 
write  and  speak,  but  avoid  controver- 
sial issues.  Then,  when  the  storm 
blows  over,  you  can  go  your  way 
again,  unscathed.’’ 

This  was  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
a life  that  has  had  its  share  of  trage- 
dies and  crises,  that  anyone  had  given 
me  such  advice.  At  first  I could  not 
believe  I had  heard  my  friends  right. 
But,  as  we  started  arguing  I realized 
with  a sinking  feeling  that  they  were 
in  earnest  and,  in  fact,  had  become 
convinced  they  were  acting  in  my 
best  interests. 

During  World  War  II  I had  read 
in  Harper’s  an  article  by  a German 
who  discreetly  wrote  under  the  name 
of  Hans  Schmidt.  I shall  never  for- 
get this  article.  Herr  Schmidt,  in 


analyzing  the  reasons  for  the  rise  of 
Hitler  in  Germany,  said  that,  among 
other  things,  the  Germans  lacked  ci- 
vilian courage.  Like  many  other  Amer- 
icans at  that  time,  I shook  my  head 
over  German  cowardice,  and  said  unc- 
tuously to  myself:  "That’s  it.  Lack  of 
civilian  courage  is  the  key  to  nazism, 
to  the  gas  chambers,  to  totalitarianism. 
Thank  God,  that  is  something  we 
don't  have  to  worry  about.’’  Only 
later  did  I pause  to  salute  the  courage 
of  some  300,000  Germans  who,  with- 
out benefit  of  Jewish  ancestry,  were 
thrown  into  concentration  camps,  and 
the  other  thousands  who  went  into 
exile.  And  I then  swore  to  myself 
that,  if  I were  confronted  with  a 
comparable  situation,  civilian  courage 
would  be  one  thing  I would  not  lack. 

Yet  the  Hans  Schmidts  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  average  men  and 
women  of  all  totalitarian  societies 
should  be  ever  present  at  our  side  as 
we  go  about  our  daily  tasks  today, 
and  in  our  respective  spheres  — gov- 
ernment, or  business,  or  teaching,  or 
communications  media  — face  up  to 
the  question  that  has  become  as  nag- 
ging as  a toothache:  "Shall  I give  in 
to  the  pressure  brought  upon  me?  Or 
shall  I stand  up  and  take  a risk?" 

If  we  are  genuinely  different  from 


the  Germans  under  Hitler  or  the  Rus- 
sians under  Stalin,  why  is  this  question 
perplexing  for  so  many  of  us?  Why 
isn't  the  first  impulse,  the  automatic 
reflex  of  all  of  us  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a democratic  society,  to 
stand  up  and  take  risks?  What  are 
we  afraid  of?  Thank  God,  we  have 
no  concentration  camps;  the  secret 
police  does  not  knock  on  our  doors 
in  the  middle  of  the  night;  we  are  not 
dragged  before  tribunals  whose  judges 
are  also  prosecutors  and  executioners 
(although  some  investigations  have  as- 
sumed that  form);  we  are  not  threat- 
ened with  the  firing  squad  or  the 
hangman’s  noose. 

What,  then,  you  may  ask,  are  the 
risks  to  which  the  independent  is  ex- 
posed, what  are  the  situations  where 
he  or  she  is  called  upon  to  exercise 
civilian  courage? 

Most  of  these  risks  are  familiar  to 
anyone  engaged  in  publishing,  teach- 
ing, radio  and  TV  — in  all  the  activ- 
ities that  are  concerned  with  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  which  in  our 
times,  as  in  all  times  of  civilization, 
are  recognized  to  be  far  more  effective 
than  any  physical  weapon  yet  invented 
by  man. 

The  editor,  whether  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  books  or  radio  and  TV 
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commentaries,  has  felt  increasingly 
circumscribed  by  the  pressure,  often 
indirect  and  therefore  difficult  to  com- 
bat directly,  ot  groups  which  insist  on 
the  exclusion  of  views  or  information 
they  find  unpalatable:  groups  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  support  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  or  General  Franco;  or  who 
believe  that  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations  will  jeopardize  the 
security  of  the  United  States  unless  the 
international  organization  undeviat- 
ingly  supports  every  policy  formulated 
in  Washington.  The  teacher,  even 
when  protected  by  academic  freedom, 
wonders  how  far  he  can  go  in  discuss- 
ing controversial  issues,  particularly 
when  they  involve  our  relations  with 
Russia  and  China  and  asks  himself 
whether  his  views,  filtered  through 
the  minds  of  students,  may  be  inac- 
curately reported  to  parents  who,  in 
turn,  might  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
college  administrators.  Most  vulner- 
able of  all  have  been  the  outwardly 
powerful  men  who  operate  the  mass 
media  — radio  and  TV  — and  who 
until  recently  preferred  to  avoid  bat- 
tle with  sponsors  by  dropping  any 
commentators  or  performers  whose 
names,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
might  cause  "trouble.” 

Thus  every  day,  in  these  years  of 
the  cold  war,  editor,  teacher,  college 
president,  radio  or  TV  executive,  have 
to  make  the  kind  of  decision  that  calls 
for  civilian  courage.  Suppose  it  is 
found  that  a proposed  author,  book 
reviewer,  participant  in  a panel  pro- 
gram, or  campus  lecturer  was  men- 
tioned on  the  discredited  list  of  the 
Tenney  un-American  activities  com- 
mittee of  California,  or  referred  to  in 
passing  without  further  amplification 
at  the  hearings  of  the  McCarran  Com- 
mittee. Should  such  people  be  used — 
or  is  it  best  to  blackball  them,  without 
fuss  or  feathers,  in  the  intimacy  of  the 
editorial  room  or  committee  meeting? 
Or  should  one  make  an  issue  of  the 
given  case,  and  risk  the  displeasure 
of  a board  of  trustees,  or  an  impor- 
tant financial  contributor,  or  an  irate 
advertiser,  or  a vocal  local  organiza- 
tion? These  may  not  look  like  spec- 
tacular decisions.  They  don't  call  for 
the  physical  prowess  required  under 
enemy  fire  or  on  hastily  erected  bar- 
ricades. But  they  present  a test  of  in- 
testinal fortitude.  In  effect,  they 
show  whether  or  not  you  are  a civil- 
ian coward.  And  even  if  you  can 
mask  a retreat  from  your  friends  and 
colleagues,  you  will  never,  if  you  are 
at  all  sensitive,  be  able  to  mask  it  from 
yourself. 

Some  have  passed  this  kind  of  test 
with  flying  colors  and,  by  their  cour- 
age, have  shown  the  way  to  many 


others.  As  was  true  of  resistance 
movements  in  Europe  under  Nazi  con- 
quest, as  is  probably  true  in  Russia 
today,  civilian  courage  has  proved  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  class,  wealth, 
education,  age,  or  ideology.  The 
ranks  of  the  brave  include  prominent 
industrialists  and  bankers,  labor  lead- 
ers, educators,  military  personnel,  war 
veterans,  the  rank  and  file  of  women’s 
clubs,  newspaper  reporters,  editors, 
housewives,  students,  teachers  in  state 
institutions  which  are  more  exposed 
than  privately  endowed  centers  of 
learning.  Their  one  common  denom- 
inator is  a refusal  to  be  stampeded, 
for  all  these  unsung  heroes  and  hero- 
ines the  nation  should  institute  a spe- 
cial order  of  the  Stout  Heart. 

But  many  of  us  have  actually  proved 
more  cowardly  than  German  or  Rus- 
sian civilians.  We  have  collapsed  and 
surrendered  before  our  lives  had  been 
endangered.  We  have  cringed  at  the 
sight  ot  responsibility,  acquiesced  in 
practices  and  ideas  we  oppose,  resorted 
to  evasions  and  sought  refuge  in  am- 
biguous silences  — all  to  avoid  a 
showdown,  not  with  a dictatorial  gov- 
ernment of  our  own,  not  with  a ruth- 
less foreign  conqueror,  but  with  those 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  for  good 
reasons  or  bad  do  not  approve  of  our 
ideas.  No  doubt  on  the  field  ot  bat- 
tle we  would  have  stood  our  ground, 
we  would  have  sustained  falling  com- 
rades, we  would  not  have  run  away. 
But  on  the  battlefield  of  domestic  con- 
troversy many  of  us,  like  the  Germans 
described  by  Hans  Schmidt,  have 
shown  ourselves  lacking  in  civilian 
courage.  Many,  far  too  many  for  a 
virile  society  nurtured  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  Anglo-Saxon  democracy,  have 
committed  the  kind  of  treason  that  in- 
vestigating committees  have  not  yet 
investigated:  treason  against  the  ideals 


Sincere  Thanks 


. . . ivere  expressed  by  President 
Alfred  T.  Hill  to  Mrs.  Vera  M. 
Dean  for  the  challenge  ivhich  she 
offered  to  the  senior  class  in  her 
Commencement  address. 


of  America,  treason  against  intellec- 
tual freedom  which  is  as  old  as  man- 
kind. When  a comparable  sickness 
overcame  the  French  at  the  time  of  the 
Nazi  invasion,  Julien  Benda  called  it 
La  Trahison  des  Clercs,  the  treason  of 
the  intellectuals. 

What  does  this  betrayal  consist  of? 
It  consists  of  some  outwardly  very  sim- 
ple, sometimes  hardly  noticeable  ges- 
tures. Figuratively  speaking,  you  bow 
your  head  to  avoid  the  impact  of  the 
storm.  You  get  out  of  its  way.  You 
say  to  yourself:  "Why  should  I take 
a position  on  this  controversial  issue? 
I might  endanger  my  job.  I have  a 
family  to  support.  I have  no  right 
to  jeopardize  their  future.  Anyway, 
nothing  I write  or  say  will  affect  the 
outcome.  This  is  determined  by  peo- 
ple high  up,  in  Washington,  over 
whom  I have  no  influence.  If  I 
speak  up,  I might  reduce  my  future 
effectiveness.  That’s  it  — there’ s the 
really  important  point:  I must  preserve 
my  effectiveness  for  that  time  in  the 
future  when  the  storm  has  passed,  and 
the  country  will  need  people  like  me, 
who  managed  to  remain  un involved, 
for  the  tasks  of  rescue  and  reconstruc- 
tion.” 

How  often  have  you  heard  this  rea- 
soning? How  often  have  you  your- 
self, in  the  dead  of  night,  gone 
through  this  mental  monologue?  How 
often,  by  your  actions,  have  you 
helped  to  dismantle  the  fabric  of  a 
society  based  on  mutual  trust  and  vol- 
untary cooperation,  to  atomize  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  democracy?  Thus 
the  power  of  individual  decision,  on 
which  a free  commonwealth  must  be 
based,  is  subtly  degraded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  freedom.  Thus 

the  independent  mind,  eroded  from 
inside  rather  than  battered  from  out- 
side, reaches  a state  of  impotence. 

"But,”  you  might  ask,  "isn’t  this 
greatly  exaggerated  ? We  all  agree 
on  the  need  to  defend  this  nation 
against  international  communism  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  it  helps  our  de- 
fense in  the  cold  war  to  remain  silent, 
for  the  time  being,  on  the  controver- 
sial issues  which  may  divide  us,  that 
is  indeed  but  a small  price  to  pay  for 
our  ultimate  survival.  You  can’t  have 
both  survival  and  freedom.  First 
things  first.  The  end  we  fight  for 
justifies  the  means.” 

These  plausible  arguments  have  a 
familiar  ring.  Hitler  justified  war 
by  contending  that  Germany  was  en- 
circled by  enemy  natioos.  Stalin  justi- 
fied a police  state  by  claiming  that 
the  "Socialist  fatherland’’  was  men- 
aced by  enemies  without  and  within. 
And  those  of  us  who  have  been  most 
vigorous  in  denouncing  r.azism  and 
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Eyes  Ahead 

...was  the 
order  o f the 
day  o 71  Co  m- 
mencement.  A s 
the  photographer 
proves  here,  a 
good  photograph 
was  i/i  demand  by 
everyone. 


communism  are  sometimes  strangely  si- 
lent when  intellectual  freedom  is  as- 
saulted here. 

But  let  us  assume  that  in  time  of 
cold  war  it  is  justifiable  to  act  on  the 
assumption  that  no  holds  are  barred, 
and  that  if  freedom  gets  in  the  way, 
freedom  must  suffer  the  consequences. 
Leaving  all  sentimentality  aside,  does 
this  really  help  the  cold  war  effort, 
or  does  it  hinder  it? 

Each  sector  of  national  life  must 
answer  for  itself.  In  the  sector  of  in- 
ternational affairs,  which  at  present 
is  perhaps  the  most  exposed  to  sniping 
from  all  sides,  the  answer  seems  un- 
avoidable. Silence  about  controver- 
sial issues  or,  even  worse,  attempts  to 
present  critical  problems  in  a com- 
forting way  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
winning  public  favor,  are  a disservice 
to  the  United  States  in  the  cold  war. 
He  who  pretends,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  controversy,  that  all's  well 
with  what  he  sees  from  our  ramparts, 
is  not  a patriot;  whether  he  knows  it 
or  not,  he  is  a Trojan  horse,  he  is  a 
friend  of  the  enemy,  for  he  lulls  us 
into  a mood  of  self-satisfaction  that 
can  spell  disaster.  He  is  like  the  care- 
taker in  the  French  song,  "Tout  va  tres 
bien,  Madame  la  Marquise,"  who 
blandly  assures  his  mistress  that  all 
goes  well  — it's  only  that  her  favorite 
horse  has  escaped  from  the  burning 
stable,  whose  flames,  in  turn,  set  fire 
to  her  house  — but,  as  the  refrain 
goes,  in  spite  of  all  this  (and  let  s have 
no  unpleasant  arguments,  please!), 
"Tout  va  tres  bien,  Madame  la  Mar- 
quise.” 

What  should  the  independent  mind 
be  doing  to  help  the  United  States  - — 
and,  with  the  United  States,  the  free 
world  — to  avert  disaster  in  the  cold 
war?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
often  in  terms  of  non-conformity  ver- 
sus conformity.  "Don’t  conform,' 
some  say,  "with  the  official  line. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  differ  with  gov- 
ernment or  ruling  party  spokesmen.” 


But  this  is  not  the  issue.  There  is, 
in  fact,  a danger  that  the  independent, 
in  a surface  show  of  civilian  courage, 
will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  non- 
conformity is  in  and  of  itself  a suf- 
ficient weapon  against  those  who  seek 
to  enforce  conformity.  Seen  in  that 
light,  however,  non-conformity  can 
become  a fetish.  It  can  shackle  free 
expression  as  much  as  abject  subser- 
vience to  intellectual  coercion.  The 
essence  of  independence,  surely,  is  to 
speak  one’s  mind  freely,  even  if  this 
incurs  the  criticism  of  friends  as 
well  as  foes. 

In  the  international  field  the  in- 
dependent should  not  shrink  from 
describing  the  facts  of  world  affairs 
as  he  sees  them.  If  these  facts,  at 
the  particular  time,  are  unpalatable 
to  his  fellow-citizens,  that  can't  be 
helped.  In  a democracy  the  citizen 
must  learn  to  brace  himself  to  hear 
unpalatable  facts,  and  learn  to  live 
with  them,  just  as  the  patient  who, 
feeling  vaguely  uneasy  about  his 
health,  must  brace  himself  to  hear 
the  doctor’s  diagnosis,  no  matter  how 
harsh.  In  the  newsroom,  in  the  lec- 
ture hall,  on  radio  and  TV,  there  is 
no  more  reason  than  in  the  doctor’s 
office  to  pretend  that  there  will  al- 
ways be  a happy  ending.  And  the 
writer,  teacher,  politician  who  attempts 
to  fool  the  public  on  the  plea  of  build- 
ing up  the  nation’s  "morale”  should 
be  as  promptly  disowned  and  discred- 
ited as  an  unethical  physician. 

Yet  the  temptation  to  avoid  a head- 
on  clash  with  prevailing  public  opin- 
ion, and  particularly  with  official 
interpretations  of  events,  is  so  great  as 
to  become,  on  occasions,  irresistible  for 
all  but  the  most  hardy.  Take  a few 
current  examples.  Suppose  you  are  a 
Far  Eastern  expert.  You  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  after  long  and  earnest 
study,  that  the  downfall  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  brought  about  not  by  the 
sinister  machinations  of  ex-President 
Truman,  General  Marshall  and  former 


Secretary  of  State  Dean  Atheson,  but 
by  conditions  in  China,  with  a popu- 
lation of  400  million  whose  views 
have  been  moulded  by  traditions  anil 
a way  of  life  profoundly  different 
from  our  own.  You  try  to  explain 
your  conclusions  as  gently  as  possible, 
without  wanting  to  offend  the  sensi- 
tivities of  those  who  are  convinced 
that  the  Democratic  party  sold  China 
down  the  river,  and  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Communists.  You  offer 
to  debate  the  possibility  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  may  find  it  necessary,  at  some- 
time in  the  future  when  Peiping  is  no 
longer  engaged  in  aggression,  to  con- 
sider the  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime  and  its  admission 
into  the  United  Nations. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will  open 
yourself  to  the  charge  that  you  are  a 
Communist  (although  this  is  no  long- 
er done  in  states  where  the  term 
"Communist”  is  libel  per  se),  or  a 
fellow-traveler,  or  a potential  subver- 
sive, or  a man  who,  although  falling 
into  none  of  these  potentially  danger- 
ous categories  "writes  (or  speaks)  in 
a way  that  would  be  pleasing  to  Mao 
Tse-tung.”  Is  it  true  that  you  are,  at 
worst,  an  enemy  of  the  people,  at  best, 
a dupe  of  the  Communists?  If  so,  you 
are  in  good  company.  So  are  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  and  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Louis  St.  Laurent,  both 
of  whom  happen  to  be  conservatives. 
But  if  you  should  mention  this  inter- 
esting parallel,  you  might  fall  into  the 
ultimate  trap  — of  being  caught  talk- 
ing like  a "foreigner.”  And  the  best 
of  your  patriotism  will  be  not  your 
loyalty  to  President  Eisenhower,  but  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Or  imagine  that  you  have  spent  the 
best  years  of  your  life  studying  the 
history,  politics  and  economics  of  Eu- 
rope. This  should  make  you  a valu- 
able person  here  at  a time  when  we 
need  all  the  talent  and  imagination  we 
can  mobilize  so  as  to  strengthen  our 
defenses  in  the  cold  war.  But  are 
you?  That  depends  on  where  you 
stand  on  a controversial  issue  like  the 
European  Defense  Community.  The 
United  States  government  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  EDC  is  the  univer- 
sal panacea  for  all  of  Europe’s  ills:  it 
will  heal  the  ancient  feud  between 
France  and  Germany;  it  will  unify 
Western  Europe;  it  will  open  the  way 
to  the  rearmament  of  Germany  (which 
we  worked  hard  before  1$D0  to  dis- 
arm); it  will  help  to  solve  Europe’s 
economic  problems  — to  mention  only 
a few  of  the  anticipated  benefits. 

Now  what  happens  if  you  are  so 
foolish  as  to  have  an  independent 
mind?  What  happens  to  the  Far 
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Eastern  experts  and  the  scholars 
steeped  in  the  lore  of  Europe  or  those 
gluttons  for  punishment  who  have 
made  a study  of  Russia  their  life  work? 
It’s  better  not  to  discuss  them.  Unless 
they  were  former  Communists  or  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  and  can  indulge 
in  the  tearful  release  of  confessions, 
they  are  well  advised  not  to  say  any- 
thing that  might  remotely  be  inter- 
preted as  a word  of  praise  for  any- 
thing that  goes  on  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
Everything  the  Kremlin  does  must  be 
described  as  sinister  or  suspect.  If  by 
any  chance  the  Russians  do  anything 
we  have  been  saying  for  years  they 
should  do  as  a demonstration  of  their 
good  intentions,  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  express  the  most  serious  doubts 
about  their  intentions. 

The  comforting  thing  to  do  is  to 
assume  that  a country  ruled  by  a ruth- 
less dictatorship  like  that  of  the  Com- 
munists cannot  possibly  compete  with 
the  Western  world  in  science  — at  the 
same  time  that  we  worry  about  Rus- 
sia’s production  of  atomic  and  hydro- 
gen bombs;  or  in  industry  — at  the 
same  time  that  we  express  concern 
about  its  potential  competition  with 
Western  nations  in  the  markets  of  un- 
derdeveloped countries;  or  in  diplo- 
macy— at  the  same  time  that  we  trem- 
ble at  the  thought  we  shall  lose  our 
shirt  at  the  conference  table  and  con- 
tend that  all  Soviet  diplomats  have  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  in  discovering 
our  innermost  secrets  and  playing  on 
our  hidden  weaknesses.  The  independ- 
ent mind  might  conceivably  help  to 
unravel  some  of  these  discrepancies. 
But  it  might  also  raise  some  disturbing 
thoughts  — so  it’s  best  not  to  listen 
to  any  voices  that  may  break  up  the 
harmony  of  conformist  thought  about 
Russia.  And  if,  on  top  of  this,  you 
admit  that  you  support  the  United 
Nations,  your  goose  is  cooked.  There 
are  Russians  in  the  UN.  You  support 
the  UN  ? Then  you  must  be  for  Mos- 
cow. 

For  all  these  anxieties  about  the  in- 
dependent mind  in  world  affairs  there 
are  understandable  and  legitimate 
reasons.  The  American  people  have 
suffered  a series  of  profound  psycho- 
logical shocks:  the  transformation  of 
Russia  from  what  was  expected  to  be 
an  ally  into  an  enemy;  the  victory  of 
the  Communists  in  China;  the  frustra- 
tions of  the  Korean  war;  the  deep- 
seated  concern,  new  in  our  experience, 
about  the  future  of  Europe,  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  Africa;  the  overshadow- 
ing horror  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
warfare.  But  the  greater  the  shock, 
the  greater  the  need  for  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  therapy.  And  this  is 
where  the  independent  mind  can  make 


a valuable  contribution  if  it  does  not 
allow  itself,  in  turn,  to  succumb  to  the 
prevailing  fears. 

For  the  independent,  then,  there 
are  three  possible  courses.  He  may 
rebel  against  the  prevailing  ideology 
and,  intellectually  speaking,  picket 
the  citadels  of  those  who  would  force 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  official  line. 
This  might  seem,  at  first  glance,  like 
a heroic  gesture  of  defiance.  But  sat- 
isfying as  it  may  prove  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  makes  it,  such  a gesture 
would  not  heal  troubled  spirits  nor 
help  to  convince  doubting  minds.  And 
defiance  often  clouds  judgment  and 
distorts  thought. 

A second  alternative  for  the  inde- 
pendent is  to  withdraw  from  the  fray. 
This  is  a tempting  course.  It  has  the 
advantage,  as  against  the  let’s-temper- 
our-ideas-to-the -prevailing  - wind  atti- 
tude, of  at  least  preserving  one’s  in- 
tegrity — even  if  it  means  raising  tur- 
keys in  Vermont,  selling  hardware,  or 
working  in  Macy’s  basement.  With- 
drawal is  not  surrender.  It  represents 
the  price  consciously  paid  for  freedom 
to  disagree.  It  is  an  assertion  of  free- 
dom. The  intellectual  who  has  never 
faced  up  to  this  alternative  is  still 
vulnerable  to  the  danger  that  he  may 
sooner  or  later  acquiesce  as  the  easiest 
way  out.  But  once  he  has  made  a 
pact  with  himself  that,  if  worst  comes 
to  worst,  he  will  abandon  his  chosen 
field  of  work  rather  than  surrender 
his  convictions,  he  is  a free  man;  and 
although  he  may  have  to  remain 
temporarily  silent,  he  will  not  stick 
his  head  consciously  into  a muzzle, 
and  can  ultimately  return  to  fight  an- 
other day. 

But  I persist  in  believing  that  there 
is  still  a third  course.  Without  either 


defiance  or  withdrawal,  the  independ- 
ent, serene  in  the  knowledge  of  what 
he  believes  in,  should  be  able  to  hold 
that  plot  of  ground  in  the  fields  of 
ideas,  no  matter  how  small,  to  whose 
cultivation  he  has  dedicated  his  life. 
This  does  not  mean  that  he  should 
avoid  clashes  with  his  opponents.  On 
the  contrary,  the  writer,  teacher  or 
lecturer  should  be  ever  ready  to  have 
his  ideas  challenged,  disputed,  de- 
nounced. By  choosing  to  participate 
in  public  life,  he  must  accept  the  pen- 
alties as  well  as  the  privileges  of  being 
a public  figure,  whether  or  not  he  en- 
joys the  safeguards  of  academic  free- 
dom. Only  thus  can  he  vindicate  his 
stand  and  claim  the  honor  of  being 
a true  defender  of  freedom  — free- 
dom not  only  for  himself,  but  also  for 
his  detractors. 

In  civilian  as  in  military  combat  he 
who  has  the  stamina  to  assert  leader- 
ship in  the  hour  of  crisis,  to  defend 
positions  that  appear  untenable,  to 
consider  surrender  unthinkable,  may 
perish.  But  we  should  not  fall  into 
the  erroneous  totalitarian  view  that 
the  individual  doesn’t  count.  The  in- 
dividual always  counts  in  the  com- 
munity and  he  may  succeed,  and  often 
has,  in  rallying  around  him  the 
frightened,  the  perplexed,  the  men  of 
little  faith  or  unsteady  nerves  who, 
left  alone,  stampede  in  panic  but, 
challenged  by  another's  endurance,  can 
perform  miracles. 

The  only  thing  required  for  this 
purpose  is  to  have  the  courage  of  one’s 
own  convictions.  And  in  the  final 

count,  when  each  of  us  must  face  death 
alone,  the  one  thing  we  can  take  with 
us  is  the  assurance  that,  no  matter  how 
great  the  temptation,  we  never  be- 
trayed our  inner  faith. 


Tears 

. . . and  smiles 
were  all  mixed  up 
at  the  buffet 
luncheon  held  af- 
ter C o m m en  c e- 
ment.  Seniors  and 
their  parents, 
freshmen  and 
faculty  tried  t o 
remember  that 
this  was  a hap- 
py occasion  . . . 
but  all  were 
aware  that  the 
seniors,  at  least, 
would  be  scat- 
tered in  many 
cities  i n f u n e, 
1955. 
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Three  Months  under  the  Communists 

by  Hei  Ran  Kim,  ’55 

Miss  Kim’s  story  was  written  for  a dual  purpose:  it 
was  submitted  both  as  a paper  in  social  psychology 
under  Miss  Dorothy  Harvey  and  as  a contribution  — 
at  the  request  of  its  editors  — to  The  Cosmotarian , the 
college  newspaper.  Because  Miss  Kim,  as  holder  of 
the  Alumnae  Scholarship  during  the  past  year,  has 
had  a particular  tie  to  the  alumnae  body,  we  have 
asked  her  permission  to  reprint  the  article  here.  Miss 
Kim  particularly  wishes  to  express  her  appreciation 
to  Miss  Beverly  Alexander,  instructor  in  English  at 
Pine  Manor,  for  her  long  hours  of  assistance  in  help- 
ing to  phrase  the  article  in  idiomatic  English. 


"And  to  him  war  was  a thing 
like  earth  and  sky  and  water  and 
why  it  was  no  one  knew  but  only 
that  it  was.  Now  and  again  he 
heard  men  say,  'We  will  go  to  the 
wars.’  . . . but  however  this  was, 
the  war  was  always  away  and  in  a 
distant  place.  Then  suddenly 
like  a reasonless  wind  out  of 
heaven  the  thing  came  near.” 
From  The  Good  Earth  by  Pearl 
Buck. 

Nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  sudden  illegal  invasion  of  South 
Korea  by  North  Korean  Communists 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1950.  On  this 
quiet  and  peaceful  Sunday  morning,  I 
heard,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
the  heavy,  dull  sounds  of  cannon 
which  brought  the  most  dreadful  and 
tragic  period  in  our  history.  It  was 
too  sudden.  It  was  too  hard  to  believe 
the  fact.  We  could  hardly  believe 
either  the  radio  or  the  newspaper  ex- 
tras and  doubted  our  own  eyes  and 
ears,  because  no  war  had  been  de- 
clared. We  did  not  know  at  that  time 
that  there  were  men  called  Commu- 
nists who  can  do  anything  without 
hesitation  to  destroy  world  peace  and 
our  attempt  to  build  a better  world. 

Three  days  later,  after  staying  in  the 
basement  without  enough  sleep  and 
food,  through  breath-taking  hours  of 
shooting  and  bombing,  1 slowly  went 
outside  and  found  the  red  flag  float- 
ing over  the  sky  where  I used  to  see 


our  own  flag.  I felt  at  this  moment 
that  all  my  blood  seemed  to  be  frozen 
in  a second.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
our  life  under  the  Iron  Curtain  for 
three  months.  They  said  they  were 
giving  us  a free  "People’s  Govern- 
ment.” Then  why  wasn’t  there  any 
hope  and  freedom  for  us? 

On  that  afternoon  five  of  the 
People’s  Army  were  already  in  my 
house  searching  for  food  and  goods 
that  they  could  carry  away  easily. 
Leaving  us  just  about  enough  for  three 
meals,  they  took  away  all  the  rice  bags 
as  well  as  tables  and  chairs  for  their 
offices.  They  said  all  these  belonged 
to  the  people. 

From  then  on,  under  their  cruel 
pressure,  we  faced  hunger,  fear  of 
death,  and  the  horrors  of  despair, 
which  became  more  severe  day  after 
day.  There  were  the  days  when  we 
had  to  make  gruel  for  the  whole  fam- 
ily with  some  spoonfuls  of  rice.  There 
were  also  the  days  when  we  gave  po- 
tatoes only  to  the  youngest  sister  and 
brother.  We  couldn’t  even  drink  as 
much  water  as  we  wanted.  Most  of 
the  electric  and  water  services  were 
out  of  order.  The  only  thing  we 
could  do  was  to  sell  the  rings  and 
watches  of  our  family  in  order  to  get 
even  a small  amount  of  food.  This 
method  was  better  than  nothing,  but 
it  couldn't  last  long.  Later  on  we 
tried  to  trade  every  way  we  could  as 
man  did  in  ancient  ages,  and  thus  we 
kept  alive. 


Because  they  had  already  taken  away 
food  and  furniture,  I thought  that  they 
wouldn’t  want  anything  more  from 
my  house.  But  once  in  every  three  or 
four  days  they  came  asking  for  some 
money,  clothes,  or  brass  dishes  . . . 
everything  they  thought  useful  to 
them.  They  came  not  only  because 
they  needed  these  things  but  also  to 
inspect  the  inside  of  my  house  thor- 
oughly and  to  test  our  attitude  toward 
them.  We  could  do  nothing  but  let 
them  take  away  whatever  they  wanted. 

Meantime  we  packed  some  left-over 
clothes,  new  cotton  and  silk  materials, 
and  silverware  in  wooden  boxes  and 
hid  them  under  the  floor.  We  did 
this  because  these  things  were  what 
the  Communist  officials  considered 
luxuries,  and  they  could  make  trouble 
over  our  having  these  material  pos- 
sessions if  they  wanted  to.  And  even 
though  we  didn’t  regret  the  loss  of 
these  things,  we  had  to  think  of  means 
to  keep  alive  later  on,  for  the  money 
we  had  on  the  25th  was  all  we  had  at 
that  time  and  it  was  a very  small 
amount. 

Beside  these  financial  difficulties, 
our  family's  great  number  of  foreign 
books  added  to  our  fear  and  horror. 
The  Communists,  of  course,  hated  the 
books  which  were  written  in  other 
languages.  And,  moreover,  if  they 
found  any  books  or  papers  which  were 
written  in  European  languages,  they 
would  shoot  the  owner  calling  him  a 
betrayer  of  his  countrymen.  They 
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didn’t  care  whether  a book  was  Eng- 
lish or  German;  anything  which  was 
written  sideway  was  English  to  them. 

We  put  the  books,  as  well  as  other 
things,  under  the  floor  as  an  emergen- 
cy measure  and  then  picked  them  out 
one  after  one  and  burned  them  page 
by  page.  Included  were  many  issues 
of  Life,  Tune,  and  Reader’s  Digest; 
German  books  which  my  father  used 
during  the  time  of  his  study  abroad 
in  Switzerland;  and  also  hundreds  of 
letters  from  my  father’s  friends  in  the 
United  States.  How  we  wished  that 
we  could  burn  them  at  one  time,  put- 
ting some  to  each  fireplace!  But  we 
couldn’t.  In  the  first  place,  if  they 
saw  smoke  coming  from  the  chimney, 
they  would  think  without  doubt  that 
we  still  had  plenty  of  food  and  fuel 
to  cook  with;  and  second,  if  they  came 
and  found  that  we  had  American 
books,  they  wouldn’t  hesitate  to  kill 
all  of  the  family.  They  were  always 
watching  all  over  the  town  from  high 
places,  and  there  wasn’t  any  way  not 
to  make  smoke  except  to  burn  every- 
thing one  page  after  another.  Thus, 
even  though  we  really  regretted  re- 
ducing them  to  ashes,  a week  later  we 
had  burned  them  all  safely. 

Another  Hazard  . . . 

In  addition  to  this,  there  were  many 
meetings  both  day  and  night  which  we 
had  to  avoid  attending  to  save  our 
lives.  For  if  we  went  to  a meeting, 
we  couldn’t  come  out  as  free  people. 
In  other  words,  we  had  to  answer 
either  "yes”  or  "no”  about  joining  the 
People’s  Army,  and  one  could  hardly 
say  "no”  to  the  threat  of  the  pistol. 
The  Communists’  slogan  was  always 
"volunteer,”  but  it  really  meant  "com- 
pulsory.” Sometimes  those  high 
school  and  college  students  who  still 
attended  school  never  returned  home. 
Even  on  the  street,  officials  of  the  Peo- 
ple’s Government  would  often  collect 
all  the  students  they  could  find  and 
tell  them  to  go  to  a certain  place  to 
welcome  newly-arrived  units  of  the 
People’s  Army.  Then  after  a certain 
number  of  students  had  reached  the 
place  (usually  a school  ground),  the 
officials  would  lock  the  gate  and  give 
a long  introductory  speech  about 
North  Korea  under  the  Communists; 
then  the  students  were  put  on  trucks 
and  were  sent  to  the  front  lines  with 
Communist  soldiers’  uniforms  on. 

Along  with  this  People’s  Govern 
ment  pressure,  there  was  an  organiza- 
tion in  each  school  operated  under  the 
same  principle  as  the  People’s  Gov- 
ernment. It  consisted  of  a group  of 
Communist  students.  They  not  only 
urged  each  student  who  happened  to 
go  to  their  school  to  join  the  People’s 


Army  but  also  helped  the  Communist 
propaganda  in  various  activities,  such 
as  pasting  posters  all  over  the  city, 
teaching  Communist  songs  to  children 
and  old  people,  making  speeches  at  the 
corner  of  certain  streets  every  day  and 
whatever  else  they  could  do. 

When  later  there  was  a decrease  of 
student  attendance  at  schools,  they 
made  a list  of  those  who  were  not 
coming  to  school,  then  began  to  visit 
each  student  to  force  him  to  go  to 
school.  First,  they  looked  for  my 
brother  to  join  the  People’s  Army, 
then  next  for  me  saying  that  they 
needed  the  girls'”  hands  to  do  a better 
job  with  propaganda.  From  two 
schools  the  boys  came  regularly  once 
every  day.  Thus  we  couldn’t  stay  in 
our  own  house,  unless  we  were  will- 
ing to  do  as  they  wished.  For  we  could 
no  longer  make  good  excuses  to  them. 
To  avoid  having  to  join  the  People’s 
Army  or  to  help  their  false  propagan- 
da, my  brother  and  I left  home  during 
the  last  part  of  July  and  went  to  stay  at 
a cousin’s  house. 

Refuge  . . . 

We  chose  our  cousin’s  house,  be- 
cause, first  of  all,  we  were  strangers 
in  that  town  so  that  we  could  find 
some  kind  of  excuse  if  they  came 
and,  second,  there  were  many  places 
that  we  could  hide  ourselves  more 
safely.  Of  course,  the  Communists 
searched  every  house  between  mid- 
night and  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  while  we  were  sound  asleep. 
We  were  getting  used  to  sleeping  on 
the  floor  so  that  we  could  hide  our- 
selves quickly  when  we  heard  some- 
one’s footsteps  nearby.  There  was 
never  enough  time  to  make  a bed  be- 
fore we  hid,  and  if  we  jumped  out  of 
bed  in  a hurry  it  would  be  obvious  to 
those  searching  that  someone  had 
been  sleeping  there.  We  sometimes 
hid  ourselves  on  the  roof  while  they 
were  in  the  house  and  crept  down  af- 
ter they  went  out.  Other  times  we 
stayed  under  the  stairs  or  among  the 
bushes  in  the  garden.  We  felt  like 
fugitive  criminals  who  had  broken  out 
of  prison.  We  were  so  nervous  that 
we  stopped  our  breathing  automatical- 
ly at  every  single  noise.  Our  whole 
bodies  seemed  to  be  in  our  ears.  And 
day  after  day,  our  nervous  systems 
seemed  to  be  breaking  down. 

However,  even  under  such  hard 
conditions  and  being  away  from  home 
without  seeing  any  of  the  rest  of  our 
family,  we  were  still  lucky  until  the 
30th  of  August,  because  my  father  was 
safe  until  that  time.  On  that  day,  my 
mother  appeared  in  front  of  me  dis- 
guised as  an  old  woman.  She  wasn’t 
wearing  a clean,  well-ironed  dress  and 


her  hairdo  was  changed  to  an  old 
fashion.  I knew  that  she  was  trying  to 
look  like  an  uneducated  person,  for 
with  this  appearance  she  could  pass 
the  police  station  without  being 
questioned  and  without  causing  sus- 
picion. She  told  me  that  my  father 
had  been  arrested.  I said  nothing  at 
that  moment.  No,  even  though  I 
tried  to  say  something,  I couldn’t.  I 
looked  up  at  my  mother  in  silence  for 
a long  time,  for  I didn’t  know  what 
to  do.  I couldn’t  even  cry. 

We  had  known  already  that  the 
Communists  considered  him  a traitor 
and  that  he  would  be  in  danger  if 
he  stayed  at  home,  because  he  had 
served  in  the  South  Korean  govern- 
ment, studied  abroad,  and  owned  a 
gold  mine.  But  when  we  came  out 
from  the  basement  on  June  28,  it  was 
already  too  late  to  escape  from  the 
city.  The  Han  River  Bridge  was 
blown  up,  and  Seoul  was  in  Com- 
munist hands.  Since  then,  he  had  pre- 
tended to  be  sick  in  bed  and  later  he 
had  been  switching  his  whereabouts, 
usually  moving  from  one  friend’s 
house  to  another,  and  we  had  been 
making  all  kinds  of  excuses  for  his 
absence.  But  he  was  home  that  morn- 
ing, for  it  was  my  mother’s  birthday. 
And,  unfortunately,  the  very  same  day 
Communist  policemen  came  to  my 
house. 

Now  my  mother  kept  crying  and 
murmuring  that  if  it  hadn’t  been  her 
birthday,  he  wouldn’t  have  been  cap- 
tured. I was  heartbroken  to  see  my 
mother  filled  with  despair  and  sor- 
row. I had  borne  everything  that  they 
did  to  my  family.  But  now,  after  I 
heard  that  my  father  was  no  longer 
with  us,  I really  wanted  to  shoot  any 
Communist  soldiers  I saw  on  the 
street. 

A Decision  . . . 

Even  though  I desperately  wished  to 
go  home  and  stay  with  the  rest  of  my 
family,  I had  to  keep  away  from  home 
at  that  time.  But  the  day  came  when 
we  couldn’t  stay  at  our  cousin’s  house 
either.  We  stayed  there  as  long  as  we 
could  — until  the  22nd  of  September. 

The  U.  N.  forces’  bombing  became 
very  excessive  then  and  made  the  house 
shake  like  a leaf  in  a strong  wind. 
Every  window  pane  in  the  house  was 
broken.  Besides  bombing  though,  the 
constant  shooting  of  machine  guns 
from  the  airplanes  made  us  scared  to 
leave  the  house.  I thought  it  would 
be  better  to  die  in  the  open  air  than 
under  the  crash  of  the  building.  So 
four  of  us,  including  two  of  my 
cousins,  started  toward  my  home,  even 
though  it  seemed  to  me  like  choosing 
to  go  to  a tiger’s  cave.  But  where  else 
could  we  go  except  where  the  rest 
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of  my  family  was?  I wanted  to  be  near 
home  even  if  I would  die  on  the  way. 

It  was  too  late  again  when  we  start- 
ed. We  couldn't  even  go  forward  five 
feet  in  one  minute.  I saw  a man  who 
was  running  across  the  street  just  a 
second  ago  now  lying  dead  from  the 
machine  gun  shot.  I wondered 
whether  we  had  better  go  forward 
or  go  back  to  the  cousin's  house  again. 

Every  time  it  looked  as  though  the 
machine  gun  bullets  were  coming 
right  at  me.  I closed  my  eyes  and  clung 
first  to  the  walls  and  then  to  the 
ground.  I wished  to  die  rather  than  to 
bear  all  these  breath-taking  moments. 
Yet  every  member  of  my  family  kept 
constantly  appearing  in  front  of  me 
like  a fast-running  stream,  and  I 
desperately  wished  to  join  them. 

Home  . . . 

When  we  finally  reached  our  house 
in  the  evening,  the  bombing  had 
stopped.  The  sudden  relaxation  from 
the  day’s  long  mental  and  physical 
tensions  made  us  feel  faint.  But  I 
soon  realized  something  was  happen- 
ing to  my  family.  As  I stepped  into 
the  garden,  I noticed  dead  silence  in 
the  house. 

When  I looked  for  Mother,  my 
sister,  putting  her  finger  on  her 
mouth,  looked  all  around  as  if  she 
were  worried  that  someone  was  eaves- 
dropping. She  whispered  to  me  that 
she  heard  the  U.  N.  Army  had  reached 
Inchon  on  the  1 6th  of  September.  The 
news  had  come  from  a friend  who  had 
a hidden  short-wave  receiver.  Even 
then  we  could  hear  the  very,  very 
vague  sounds  of  bombardment  from  a 
warship  echoing  over  gray,  quiet 
Seoul.  Then  what  were  we  afraid  of 
now?  We  would  be  free  again!  I 
longed  to  see  the  IJ.  N.  Allied  Forces 
again  in  Seoul.  1 longed  for  our  lost 
freedom.  But  it  wasn’t  the  time  to 
think  of  these  things  yet. 

I came  back  to  reality.  I wanted  to 
know  where  my  mother  was.  I again 
asked  my  sister.  Then  she  pointed 
under  the  floor,  to  a place  where  one 
could  neither  stand  up  nor  sit  down. 
The  height  of  the  floor  is  usually  three 
feet  from  the  ground  in  our  country. 
To  make  me  understand  the  situation, 
my  sister  told  me  with  an  almost 
soundless  voice  that  one  of  the  kind 
neighbors  came  and  told  her  that  she 
saw  my  mother’s  name  listed  to  be 
captured,  although  she  didn’t  know 
when.  So  Mother  had  been  hiding  her- 
self under  the  floor,  on  the  damp 
ground,  for  more  than  four  days. 

As  it  wasn’t  completely  dark,  I 
waited  until  about  ten  o’clock  when 
she  could  come  out  for  a while,  as 
she  did  once  in  a day.  I was  in  the 
depths  of  despair  without  knowing 


what  to  do  from  now  on.  But  I en- 
couraged my  mother  as  much  as  I pos- 
sibly could  and  tried  to  take  her  grief 
away.  The  first  thing  I realized  was 
that  I shouldn’t  keep  her  under  the 
floor  any  more.  It  was  a terrible  and 
unhealthy  place.  If  she  stayed  there 
any  longer,  she  would  get  sick.  On 
that  night  she  moved  into  the  base- 
ment with  my  youngest  brother,  and 
I was  in  the  nearest  room  from  the 
gate. 

In  my  excess  of  anxiety,  I couldn’t 
go  to  sleep  that  night,  though  I was 
exhausted.  Except  for  the  sounds  of 
cannon  which  were  echoing  at  regular 
intervals,  the  city  was  so  quiet  in  the 
darkness.  How  could  I know  at  that 
time  that  the  city  that  seemed  to  me 
very  quiet  was  suffering  from  a 
bloody  massacre,  the  last  madness  be- 
fore the  Communist  retreat  to  the 
north?  A storm  contains  a calm  in  it 
and  this  was  the  calm  which  was 
contained  in  the  storm. 

While  I was  halfway  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  I heard  some 
footsteps  toward  the  alley  where  my 
house  was.  In  my  room  I was  follow- 
ing them,  wishing  they  would  die  away 
in  the  distance.  But  the  footsteps 
stopped  in  front  of  my  house.  Uncon- 
sciously I shuddered  and  though  I 
heard  their  knock  which  grew  louder 
and  louder,  for  a minute  I didn’t  have 
enough  courage  to  go  out  and  open  the 
gate  for  them.  When  I did  open  the 
gate,  I found  seven  partisans  in  civilian 
clothes  instead  of  officers  of  the 
People’s  Government.  They  asked  for 
my  parents  and  also  told  me  to  wake 
all  the  people  who  were  in  my  house. 
I thought  this  was  the  end  of  my 
family.  I knew  they  were  all  awake, 
but  I opened  each  door  and  took  time 
pretending  to  wake  them  up  and 
whispered  to  them  not  to  speak  until 
I spoke  first. 

Strangers  . . . 

I realized  that  there  wasn’t  anybody 
who  knew  very  much  about  my  family. 
If  they  had  known,  they  would  not 
have  asked  for  my  father  who  was  al- 
ready taken  by  them.  They  were  all 
strangers,  for  I couldn’t  recognize  any 
of  them.  They  had  received  my  moth- 
er’s name  from  the  People’s  Govern- 
ment and  were  directed  to  my  house. 
I was  thankful  not  to  see  members  of 
the  People’s  Government,  and  I de- 
cided to  do  something  to  save  my 
mother. 

Meantime,  my  younger  brothers 
and  sisters  came  out  to  the  garden, 
except  for  the  oldest  brother  who 
jumped  out  of  the  window  and  hid 
himself  behind  the  chimney.  He  had 
to  save  his  life  by  himself.  If  he  were 
found,  he  would  be  killed  because  he 


had  not  joined  the  Volunteer  Army. 
I just  watched  him  for  a second  and 
went  to  the  basement.  I hoped  my 
youngest  brother,  who  was  only  three 
years  old,  would  understand  if  I told 
him  not  to  call  mother  by  name  but 
to  call  me  instead.  After  we  all  came 
out  from  the  rooms,  they  searched 
through  the  house  and  then  asked  me 
to  explain  each  member  of  the  group 
in  detail.  I prayed  and  prayed  in  my 
heart  to  God  to  save  my  mother  and 
all  my  brothers  and  sisters. 

Half  with  hope  and  half  with  fear, 
I found  myself  lying  to  them.  I kept 
repeating  the  story  that  my  mother 
went  to  the  country  two  days  ago  to 
get  some  rice  for  us  and  hadn’t  come 
back  yet.  I counted  my  mother  with 
my  cousins  and  called  her  my  aunt 
who  had  just  fled  from  the  fighting 
area  that  morning.  When  they  asked 
me  why  she  was  in  the  basement,  I 
told  them  that  she  was  taking  care  of 
my  youngest  brother  who  was  very 
much  frightened  by  bombing.  They 
looked  at  my  mother  for  about  two 
minutes  which  seemed  to  me  a year. 
Fortunately,  it  was  very  dark  with  no 
moon  and,  moreover,  they  couldn’t 
even  light  a match  because  of  the 
U.  N.  air  raid.  Nobody  recognized  my 
mother.  She  was  standing  beside  me 
in  silence. 

Mother  Stays  . . . 

Then,  as  I was  the  oldest  in  my 
family  except  for  my  mother  who  was 
pretending  to  be  my  aunt,  one  of  them 
turned  to  me  and  ordered  me  to  fol- 
low them.  At  that  moment  I suddenly 
felt  my  mother  was  going  to  step  for- 
ward in  front  of  them.  Before  she 
did,  I told  her  to  take  care  of  my  sis- 
ters and  brothers  until  my  mother 
should  come  back  and  when  she  did 
to  send  her  to  the  People’s  Govern- 
ment right  away.  I emphasized  this  as 
though  I didn’t  know  why  they  were 
looking  for  my  mother  and  I was 
obeying  them.  My  mother  was  the 
president  of  the  P.T.A.  of  my  sister’s 
school  and  deaconess  of  the  church  at 
that  time.  This  was  why  they  looked 
for  her,  as  well  as  because  she  was  my 
father’s  wife. 

I grasped  her  shoulder  with  a 
natural  gesture  as  if  I were  asking  her 
as  a favor  to  take  care  of  my  family. 
In  my  heart  I desperately  wished  that 
she  would  understand  what  I meant. 
I wanted  her  to  stay  where  she  was. 
I knew,  as  a mother,  it  would  be  a 
hard  thing  to  see  me  leave  with  armed 
men,  instead  of  her.  But  it  was  my 
desire  from  the  very  beginning  to 
save  my  mother,  whatever  might  hap- 
pen to  me.  My  brothers  and  sisters 
could  bear  my  absence,  though  it 
would  still  be  sorrowful,  but  after  our 
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father  was  taken  away  by  the  Com- 
munists, what  could  they  do  without 
a mother?  It  was  already  bad  enough 
for  the  little  children  to  live  through 
such  a terrible  time.  If  there  were 
anything  I was  able  to  do,  it  was  to 
go  with  them  without  arguing. 

When  we  were  leaving  the  house, 
the  last  man  looked  back  at  my  family 
once  more  as  if  it  were  not  satisfactory 
enough  for  them,  the  bloodthirsty 
people,  to  take  away  only  one  from 
all.  There  were  two  sisters  and  three 
brothers  beside  Mother  and  two 
cousins.  After  he  gazed  at  them,  he 
pulled  out  my  thirteen-year-old 
brother  and  told  him  to  come  with 
us.  Since  my  brother  knew  disobeying 
wouldn’t  help  the  situation  but  would 
make  it  worse,  he  followed  beside  me 
without  any  objection. 

After  a five-minute  walk  we  arrived 
at  the  office  of  the  People’s  Govern- 
ment. Three  captured  men  were  there 
already.  The  only  light  in  the  room 
was  a flashlight.  I didn't  know  at  that 
time  exactly  what  the  partisans  were 
going  to  do.  I simply  thought  that 
they  wanted  us  to  help  build  barriers 
through  the  night. 

The  Wait  . . . 

We  sat  there  for  about  half  an 
hour  until  the  last  partisan  returned. 
By  now  the  captured  were  11- — four 
women  and  seven  men,  including  my 
brother.  Listening  to  the  partisans’ 
conversation,  I knew  two  were  still 
missing;  one  of  these  was  my  mother. 

Finally,  our  captors  stopped  waiting 
and  divided  us  into  two  groups,  men 
on  one  side  and  women  on  the  other. 
One  man  with  ropes  and  another  man 
with  a flashlight  tied  our  hands  be- 
hind our  backs.  From  that  moment, 
I realized  this  was  something  more 
serious  than  I had  imagined. 

Among  the  older  men  I saw  my 
brother’s  little,  white  face.  He  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  line  and  I was  at 
the  end.  When  they  came  to  him,  I 
begged  them  not  to  tie  him  and  to 
let  him  go  home.  I told  them  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  cap- 
tured. I would  go  in  my  mother’s 
place,  but  what  was  he  here  for?  He 
was  so  young,  so  innocent.  I knew  my 
request  was  hopeless,  but  I tried  and 
tried  to  get  him  out  of  there.  Their 
answer  was  "no.” 

When  it  was  my  turn,  I felt  fright- 
ened at  being  tied  like  a prisoner.  Af- 
ter they  had  finished  with  me,  we 
again  started  to  walk.  Now  I became 
worried  about  what  was  going  to  hap- 
pen to  us.  Since  I didn’t  know  what 
was  happening  in  the  city  that  night, 
I thought  that  kidnapping  to  the 
north  was  the  worst  we  might  expect. 
While  wre  were  walking,  I saw,  many 


times,  the  big,  red  flames  of  bomb 
explosions  against  the  dark  sky.  And 
I was  hoping  that  I could  find  a 
chance  to  escape  if  there  were  any 
confusion. 

Meantime,  after  a long  walk  we  ar- 
rived on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
near  a mountain  on  the  northeastern 
side  of  the  city.  To  my  surprise,  there 
were  more  than  ten  armed  partisans 
there.  From  the  atmosphere,  suddenly 
I felt  death  was  near. 

One  man  reported  us  to  them;  then 
the  chief  ordered  him  to  pick  out 
people  one  by  one.  This  time  I was 
first.  I was  so  frightened  that  I 
couldn’t  step  forward  when  they  led 
me  to  the  huge  mouth  of  an  air  raid 
shelter  in  the  mountain  and  ordered 
me  to  enter.  In  spite  of  my  effort  to 
try  to  be  strong,  I almost  cried  out 
with  horror.  I thought  that  I would 
fall  into  a bottomless  pit  if  I stepped 
in. 

While  I was  thinking  this,  the 
partisans  pushed  me  into  the  cave.  It 
was  a very  complicated  place  that  led 
in  many  directions.  It  was  a kind  of 
tunnel  which  the  partisans  used  tem- 
porarily as  their  office  since  the  air 
raids  had  become  severe.  One  partisan 
was  following  me  a few  steps  behind 
with  a flashlight.  Curve  after  curve, 
I followed  his  direction;  then  finally 
I was  in  front  of  another  five  par- 
tisans who  were  sitting  on  a mat.  I 
sat  between  two  men,  with  a third 
behind  me,  and  I felt  guns  touching 
me  on  each  side.  Another  partisan 
was  standing  in  front  of  me  with  his 
sword,  and  the  last  man  was  holding 
a flashlight. 

Strangely  enough,  even  though  I 
was  surrounded  by  partisans,  I trem- 
bled no  longer.  Extreme  fear  of  them 
made  me  think  very  fast.  They  kept 
asking  me  about  my  parents’  where- 
abouts and  many  irritating  questions 
about  our  finances  and  education  and 
so  on.  Although  I kept  denying  that 
I was  a student,  they  asked  constantly 
how  my  father  earned  enough  money 
to  support  his  family  and  pay  for  the 
children’s  school.  They  were  trying  to 
convince  me  that  we  had  been  ex- 
ploiting the  people. 

Silence  . . . 

Since  it  was  pointless  to  answer 
their  questions  and  I was  too  tired 
to  tell  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  I decided  to  speak  no  more. 
Ignoring  them,  I looked  down  at  the 
ground.  Then  I felt  a strong  fist  stroke 
over  my  right  eye.  When  I moved  my 
body  from  the  sudden  shock,  the  men 
pressed  the  guns  into  my  sides.  I 
couldn’t  open  my  eye  — a very  good 
thing  for  me,  for  I could  pretend  that 
I hurt  terribly.  I began  to  cry,  not  only 


from  the  pain,  but  also  from  despair. 
Leaving  me  alone  with  one  guard,  they 
told  me  that  they  w'ere  going  to  give 
me  a chance  to  think  over  whether  or 
not  I wanted  to  save  my  life  by  telling 
the  truth. 

Soon  after  they  left,  I heard  my 
brother’s  voice  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  tunnel.  They  were  asking  him 
the  same  questions  as  they  had  me 
plus  more  about  my  school  activities. 
I felt  hopeless  because  I had  had  no 
chance  to  talk  to  him  and  I did  not 
think  he  could  have  heard  what  I had 
said.  To  my  surprise,  he  was  telling 
almost  the  same  story  as  I had  made 
up.  Later  I found  out  that  he  had  been 
able  to  hear  parts  of  my  answers.  How 
thankful  I was  to  God  for  what  he 
was  saying!  I prayed  for  him  to  be  as 
brave  as  he  could. 

After  the  partisans  had  left  my 
brother,  I turned  to  the  man  who  was 
sitting  near  me.  When  I looked  at 
him,  he  asked  my  decision.  I said  I 
couldn’t  make  any  because  I had  told 
the  truth  and  there  w'as  nothing  to 
decide.  Suddenly,  he  said  that  he  had 
a sister  like  me. 

"So  what?” 

"I  want  you  to  know  that  you  can 
live  if  you  want.” 

"Oh.” 

"Why  don’t  you  tell  them  the 
truth  ?” 

I told  him  that  I had  said  exactly 
what  I knew  about  my  family  and 
concealed  nothing. 

"Well,  as  long  as  you  are  lying, 
there  is  no  point  in  letting  you  live. 
I never  killed  people  until  today. 
But—” 

I said  that  I wasn’t  young  enough 
to  believe  what  he  was  saying,  and  I 
told  him  he  could  neither  persuade 
me  nor  deceive  me  by  appearing  to 
be  friendly.  I said  that  I wasn’t  afraid 
of  death.  I went  on  to  say  things  that 
I knew  I shouldn’t,  but  I didn’t  care. 
Why  not  tell  what  I was  thinking 
since  I was  probably  going  to  be  killed 
anyway? 

I told  him  if  my  death  would  prove 
the  Communists’  inhumanity  to  our 
people,  I would  be  glad  to  be  killed. 
I asked  what  reward  he  would  expect 
for  killing  his  own  people.  Promotion 
for  murder?  Or  merits  for  destruction 
of  his  own  country?  If  the  Com- 
munists had  the  same  desire  that  we 
had  for  unification,  why  did  they 
choose  the  illegal  way  of  doing  it? 
While  we  were  trying  to  enlighten 
all  the  people  for  a better  life,  why 
were  they  killing  all  educated  people, 
even  those  who  could  just  write  their 
own  names?  Did  they  want  a blind 
country?  We  were  already  one 
hundred  years  behind  most  countries 
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What  the  Communists  were  doing 
would  only  make  us  fall  farther  'rack. 
And  why  were  there  so  many  refu- 
gees who  came  down  across  the  38th 
parallel,  it  North  Korea  was  the  land 
of  free  people? 

Although  he  was  listening,  1 was 
sure  that  he  wouldn't  let  me  live  af- 
ter saying  all  this.  Even  so,  I wanted 
to  say  more  when  they  called  us  to 
come  out.  I couldn't  think  of  my 
brother  or  anything  at  that  time.  As 
I stood  up,  he  started  walking  and  1 
followed  him.  While  I was  walking 
through  the  tunnel,  I prayed  and 
prayed  that  I would  have  enough 
courage  to  face  death  like  a brave  girl. 
After  we  came  out  of  the  tunnel,  we 
stood  before  the  chief. 

Then  something  wh  ch  I never  ex- 
pected happened.  I couldn’t  believe 
my  ears  and  had  to  put  my  hand  on 
my  mouth  to  prevent  an  exclamation. 
My  guard  informed  the  chief  that  he 
believed  I had  been  telling  the  truth 
when  they  questioned  me.  He  added 
that  anyway  I wasn't  the  person  for 
whom  they  were  searching  and  that  if 
they  returned  both  of  us,  they  might 
be  able  to  find  my  mother  more  easily 
tomorrow.  He  didn’t  tell  what  I had 
said  to  him. 

Several  disagreed  with  him,  and  I 
felt  as  though  hundreds  of  years  flew 
by  before  I heard  the  chief’s  voice 
again.  He  seemed  to  have  a hard  time 
deciding,  for  there  were  two  objec- 
tions among  them.  First,  even  though 
we  weren’t  the  people  they  wanted, 
we  were  closely  related  to  my  mother. 
Second,  they  were  afraid  of  my  telling 
the  place  where  they  were  hiding 
when  I returned. 

I did  not  say  anything.  I looked  at 
each  person  in  turn  without  thinking 
very  much.  I saw  my  brother  be- 
hind them.  He  was  looking  down 
at  the  ground,  but  he  didn’t  seem  hurt 
or  frightened.  Because  there  wasn’t 
any  point  in  fidgeting  and  making 
them  doubt,  I tried  to  keep  as  still  as 
I possibly  could  and  not  act  afraid. 

Release  . . . 

Although  there  were  three  objectors 
among  them,  the  majority  finally  de- 
cided to  let  us  go.  Holding  my 
brother’s  hand,  I wanted  to  hurry 
home  before  they  changed  their  minds 
and  called  us  back,  yet  I walked  very 
slowly  as  if  I were  wearing  heavy 
boots,  for  I thought  that  they  would 
suspect  if  we  hurried  away. 

All  the  way  thoughts  flashed 
through  my  mind.  Was  my  guard 
homesick?  Wasn’t  he  a Communist? 
Did  he  really  care  about  Korea?  Or 
did  he  speak  for  us  because  we  were 
the  youngest  among  the  captured  ? 
Were  we  really  going  home  now?  I 


did  not  even  notice  which  way  I was 
going.  Nobody  was  on  the  streets, 
but  I constantly  felt  as  though  some- 
one were  following  us.  Even  though 
it  was  a cool  September  dawn,  1 was 
soaked  with  sweat  when  I got  home. 

When  we  slipped  into  the  house,  my 
mother’s  joy  was  unutterable.  She 
took  us  into  her  arms  and  cried  - 
cried  for  a whole  hour.  She  said  she 
was  going  to  declare  her  name  to  the 
People’s  Government  for  us  if  we 
didn’t  come  back  early  that  morn- 
ing. Then  I realized  who  had 
brought  us  home.  God  had  listened 
to  my  mother’s  prayers  during  all  the 
time  we  were  gone;  He  had  protected 
us  in  every  second  of  danger  and  even 
dwelt  in  the  enemy’s  mind  at  that 
hour.  I couldn’t  think  of  any  way 
how  we  could  come  back  home  again, 
but  this  was  the  only  way  I could  ex- 
plain our  escape  — a miracle  which 
we  could  hardly  believe. 

The  Last  Wait  . . . 

To  our  surprise  they  did  not  come 
to  our  house  the  next  morning.  We 
didn't  know  until  later  that  they  had 
already  gone  away  to  the  north.  The 
house  began  to  shake  more  than  ever 
before,  and  for  a time  we  were  still 
uncertain  of  our  lives  and  fearful 
every  second.  Then  we  heard  that 
the  U.  N.  forces  had  reached  the  sub- 
urb on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  We 
waited  moment  by  moment  to  be  free 
again.  It  seemed  to  me  an  impatient- 
ly long  time  to  wait  — just  as  long 
as  it  was  during  the  three  months  un- 
der the  Communist  invasion.  But  this 
was  a happy  pain  full  of  hope  instead 
of  horrible,  hopeless  despair. 

On  the  28th,  finally  I heard  again 
the  shouting  of  "Hurrah,”  in  the  street 
and  all  over  Seoul.  And  though  it 
was  the  same  shouting  that  I heard 
about  three  months  ago,  I was  sure 
that  it  was  the  people,  who  had  suf- 
fered for  three  months  under  Com- 
munist occupation,  welcoming  the 
U.N.  allies  and  our  army,  for  it  sound- 
ed more  enthusiastic,  joyful  and  every- 
thing which  could  be  expressed  only 
by  the  utmost  gladness. 

Thus  the  most  horrible,  nightmar- 
ish experience  which  we  had  ever  had 
ended  by  the  devotion  of  peace-lov- 
ing, friendly  countries  of  the  free 
world.  Without  our  friends  we 
would  never  have  been  able  to  regain 
our  freedom  and,  moreover,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  see  sunshine 
again  — no  longer  covered  with  the 
blackened,  heavy  Iron  Curtain  which 
had  extended  from  the  Kremlin. 

On  that  afternoon,  our  towns- 
people found  the  bodies  of  all  those 
captured  with  us  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  Everyone  had  been 


stabbed  and  shot;  the  women’s  hair 
had  been  soaked  with  gasoline  and 
then  burned.  When  I heard  the  news 
from  a neighbor,  I couldn’t  think  ot 
myself  being  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  from  them  but  could  feel  only 
the  utmost  anger  and  resentment 
toward  the  Communists.  Besides,  two 
thousand  innocent  citizens  were 
killed  by  the  Communists  on  that 
same  night  and  numbers  of  school 
buildings  were  set  on  fire  by  them. 
The  destructive,  devilish  and  heart- 
less creatures!  If  they  had  human 
hearts,  how  could  they  do  such  things ! 

As  the  daughter  of  my  father,  as 
one  who  had  escaped,  as  one  indebted 
to  the  peace-loving  nations,  and  as 
a patriotic  Korean,  I strongly  felt  that 
I should  devote  myself  to  my  country 
and  to  the  world  to  help  prevent  the 
Communists  from  again  destroying 
our  hopes  for  peace  and  friendship 
among  the  nations. 

Korea  can’t  live  with  her  body  cut 
in  two  pieces.  We  have  to  drive  the 
Communist  from  our  homeland,  from 
the  land  of  our  Korea.  So  we,  all  the 
peace-loving  countries,  have  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  and  drive  the  Commu- 
nist away  from  this  world  in  order  to 
achieve  our  purpose  of  world  peace 
and  a better  life. 

As  long  as  we  have  friendly  under- 
standing and  the  aim  of  establishing 
the  better  and  peaceful  world,  I have 
a confidence  that  we  can  achieve  our 
ends  with  our  justice.  I heartily  wish 
that  there  won’t  be  any  war  in  our 
lifetime  again  and  that  man’s  slaugh- 
tering will  no  longer  exist  in  our  hu- 
man society. 


DANA  HALL 


PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 


Widely  known  for  its  College  Preparatory 
Course,  offers  in  addition  a well-planned 
General  Course  for  vocational  or  profes- 
sional preparation.  Grades  10,  11,  and  12. 
Mrs.  Alnah  James  Johnston.  Principal 


Dana  Hall  Junior  School 

For  Grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Excellent  educa- 
tion, combined  with  homelike  atmosphere. 
Mrs.  Ida  Bell  Hegemann,  Head 


TENACRE 


COUNTRY 
DAY  SCHOOL 


Nuisery  School  thru  6th  grade  for  boys 
and  girls.  Small  classes.  High  standards. 
Experienced  teachers.  Country  campus. 

Miss  Phyllis  G.  Scoboria,  Headmistress 
On  a country  campus,  half  an  hour 
from  Boston's  cultural  advantages,  all 
three  schools  have  unlimited  facilities 
for  sports,  especially  riding. 


The  Dana  Hall  Schools 

Alfred  Tuxbury  Hill,  Director 
Box  P,  Wellesley  81,  Massachusetts 
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1913 

"After  30  years  in  this  active  village 
'a  note’  would  be  too  silly  — but  I could 
write  a book!”  writes  Mrs.  L.  T.  Wal- 
lace (Cornelia  Bissell)  of  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 

Mrs.  Louis  J.  Colehower  (Marie 
Gregory)  tells  us  that  her  only  daughter, 
Nanette,  is  now  Mrs.  William  Bye.  She 
graduated  from  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forrest, 
111.,  and  had  three  years  at  Northwestern 
Lfniversity.  Mrs.  Colehower  also  said 
that  she  has  attended  several  Los  Angeles 
reunions  with  the  class  of  1913  and  en- 
joys them  greatly. 

1919 

Mrs.  E.  Claire  Butler's  (Doris  Booth! 
daughter,  Suzanne,  was  married  June  16 
to  Paul  V.  Weinheimer  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

1920 

We  received  a very  newsy  note  from 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Willard  (Marion  Lend).  Last 
October  she  went  to  the  wedding  of  Mrs. 
Ray  M.  McNulty’s  (Marie  Voskamp,  x) 
youngest  daughter,  Charlotte.  She  saw 
Mrs.  Alfred  J.  McKay  (Gladys  Blake) 
and  Mrs.  Robert  McKay  (Nettie  Camp) 
in  Florida  a year  ago.  Gladys  and  her 
husband  have  a very  nice  motor  court  in 
Ocala.  News  from  her  own  family  is  . . . 
a new  grandson,  David  Kent  Dellen- 
baugh,  born  August  1953  • . ■ and  her 
daughter,  Joyce,  is  a physical  therapist 
working  with  polio  cases  outside  of 
Pittsburgh. 

1921 

Mrs.  Dexter  D.  Coffin,  Sr.  was  sorry 
not  to  be  able  to  attend  reunion,  but  she 
was  out  west  at  the  time.  The  Coffins 
have  two  sons  in  the  paper  business  with 
their  father,  and  also  four  grandchildren. 

1922 

Mrs.  Lloyd  E.  Sweet  (Lillian  Johnson, 
x)  says  that  she  is  now  a weekly  news 
columnist  with  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun.  She  is  also  the  proud  grandmother 
of  three  grandchildren. 

1923 

Mrs.  George  McEvoy’s  (Mildred  Har- 
rington) son,  George,  attends  Worcester 
Academy. 

1924 

Mrs.  Eliot  N.  Bidwell’s  (Madeline 
Bostwick)  son,  Bruce,  a graduate  of 
Harvard  and  M.I.T.,  was  married  May 
22  to  Jane  Noss  of  Andover,  Mass. 
Bruce  is  a Lt.  (jr.  grade)  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Reserve  and  they  will  live  at  the 
base  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  until  fall.  The 
Bidwells’  other  son,  John,  is  Harvard 
'54. 

Our  thanks  go  to  Mrs.  Alson  C.  Pat- 
ton (Pauline  Williams)  who  sent  us 
news  items  about  some  of  the  Pine  Manor 
alumnae  in  Worcester,  Mass.  She  also  in- 
cluded the  news  about  her  own  children. 
The  Pattons’  oldest  daughter,  Priscilla, 
graduated  from  Wellesley  in  ’48.  She 
is  in  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Den- 
ver. and  is  head  of  the  Reports  office 
which  prepares  manuscripts  and  maps 
of  uranium  deposits.  Their  son,  John,  is 
Yale,  ’54,  and  is  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing. He  is  also  a member  of  the  football 


and  concert  bands  at  Yale.  Their  middle 
daughter,  Janet,  is  Wellesley,  '56  and  is 
a chemistry  major.  She  is  a member  of 
the  college  choir.  Carolyn,  their  youngest 
daughter,  is  in  the  8th  grade  of  junior 
high  school.  She  plays  the  violin  and  is 
a member  of  the  school  orchestra  and 
glee  club. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Catherine  Masters  Bangham’s  hus- 
band, Walter  N.  Bangham.  He  died  sud- 
denly, on  May  5,  following  an  emer- 
gency operation  performed  in  Indonesia, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  work  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Mrs.  Rodney  Mitchell  (Helen  Her- 
schel)  writes  that  their  oldest  son.  Rod- 
ney, 17,  is  preparing  at  the  Lawrenceville 
School  and  their  younger  son,  Gregory, 
13,  hopes  to  go  too,  in  another  year. 

1925 

"Always  so  happy  to  receive  the 
Bulletin,  but  look  vainly  for  news  of  the 
classes  of  ’24  and  ’25!”  writes  Mrs.  A. 
Hughes  Bryan  (Barbara  Fenlason,  x). 
She  has  just  completed  two  years  as 
vice-president  of  the  P.T.A.  at  her  son’s 
school,  and  she  is  now  on  the  Board  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  also 
treasurer  of  the  Art  Guild  in  Chapel 
Hill,  North  Carolina. 

1930 

"Greetings  to  all!’’,  writes  Mrs. 
Hachisuka  (Chiye  Nagamine).  Her  first 
trip  to  the  U.  S.  A.  since  1937  was  dur- 
ing the  Peace  Conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1951,  and  she  remained  two 
years.  She  returned  again  this  February 
for  a few  months’  stay.  Her  husband 
died  in  May  1953.  She  hopes  that  her 
thirteen-year-old  daughter,  Masako,  will 
be  able  to  go  to  Dana  Hall  and  Pine 
Manor  in  the  near  future. 

1931 

We  hear  that  Mrs.  Albert  L.  Russell 
(Caroline  Collier,  x)  is  attending  the 


summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  working  toward  the  Master  of 
Science  degree  in  Library  Science. 

We  were  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Robert  I..  Fisher  (Marian  Austin) 
on  March  29. 

Roberta  Stephenson,  x,  was  married 
to  Per  Z.  Lassen  in  March  1953.  They 
a e living  in  Los  Altos,  California. 

1933 

We  we:e  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  William  K.  Child  (Eleanor 
McNeil,  x). 

1934 

Mrs.  Austin  N.  Turner  (Peggy  Melan- 
phy)  wrote  a special  note  to  her  class 
for  reunion.  "You  will  be  in  my  thoughts 
on  June  3rd  and  4t’  as  you  gat'  er  for 
the  20th  reunion  of  the  class  of  '34.  I am 
so  sorry  that  I cannot  be  with  you  in  per- 
son, for  my  oldest  daughter,  Martha,  will 
be  graduating  from  Punahou  High 
School  in  Honolulu  on  June  10th.  In 
September,  my  husband  and  I are  leav- 
ing for  a three  months’  vacation  in  the 
states,  and  Martha  will  enter  Skidmore 
College  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  to 
major  in  nursing.  I hope  to  stop  at  Pine 
Manor  then  and  also  to  see  some  of  you. 

"Martha  has  been  a member  of  the 
student  court  and  swimming  team  this 
year.  Mary  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
freshman  class  at  a track  meet  recently 
and  is  also  on  the  swimming  team. 

”1  keep  busy  with  volunteer  work  of 
various  kinds  . . . am  now  on  the  Girl 
Scout  Camp  committee,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
finance  committee.  I work  at  the  Wahiawa 
Hospital  Auxiliary  Thrift  Shop  and 
have  just  finished  a year  as  correspond- 
ing secretary  for  that  organization.  I am 
taking  a class  in  French  conversation  at 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  once  a week  which  is 
very  enjoyable  and  reminds  me  of  my 
year  in  Pine  Manor's  French  Center. 

"My  husband  is  a Field  Superintendent 
with  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co.  When 
you  buy  Dole  pineapple,  which  I hope 
you  do,  you  will  get  some  that  was 
grown  by  my  husband  and  put  in  the 
can  by  my  daughter,  who  worked  at 
the  cannery  last  summer  and  will  work 
there  again  this  summer. 


Time  Out 

. . . for  a brief  conversation  between  the  alumnae  dinner  and  program 
caught  this  pleasant  group:  Mrs.  David  Fitting  { Bette  Ruprecht,  ’44), 
Mrs.  Barton  P.  Smith  {fane  Campbell,  ’44),  Mrs.  Frederick  IF  Barnard, 
Jr.  {Caroline  Wisner,  ’40)  and  President  Alfred  T.  Hill. 
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"Won't  some  of  you  choose  Hawaii 
as  your  next  vacation  spot,  and  please 
write  me  if  you  do?” 

Mrs.  George  LeBlanc,  Jr.  (Ruth 
Cavanagh)  was  sorry  not  to  have  made 
reunion,  but  a son,  Steven,  born  on  April 
24,  seemed  to  have  complicated  matters. 

Three  of  the  five  children  of  the  John 
Reads  (Eleanor  Collins)  are  prospective 
Pine  Manorites,  writes  Mrs.  Read.  She 
is  sorry  that  she  could  not  make  reunion 
this  year  but  the  dates  coincided  with  her 
oldest  son's  graduation. 

We  received  news  of  Alice  Van  Mid- 
dlesworth’s  marriage  to  Mr.  William  C. 
Bagby,  Jr.  this  January.  Thev  have  re- 
modelled an  old  parsonage  in  Franklin 
Park,  N.  J.  She  says  it  will  take  a good 
ten  years  before  the  garden  is  right.  Her 
two  daughters,  13  and  11,  love  their 
new  home. 

1935 

Mrs.  Wayne  Sibley  (Priscilla  Johnson) 
writes  that  she  and  her  daughter  have 
moved  back  to  Worcester  early  this  year. 
Her  husband  passed  away  last  September. 

1937 

Mrs.  Peirce  Wood  (Joan  Crook)  keeps 
busy  with  her  daughter,  Sandy,  now  12l/2, 
and  her  writing.  She  writes  the  publicity 
for  her  Junior  League  gift  shop,  and  she 
has  just  finished  a puppet  play,  'Know 
Your  League,”  which  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  American  Junior  League  Association. 

1938 

The  Ronald  F.  Crawfords  (Jane  Con- 
tino)  have  a son,  Robert  Harrison,  who 
is  a year  old  June  21. 

"We  have  moved  again!  ...  to  a 
larger  ranch  in  beautiful  country!  We 
love  it!”  writes  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Alrich 
(Nona  Hass).  They  are  still  breeding  and 
racing  thoroughbred  horses  — also 
quarter  horses  — and  cattle. 

1939 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Cherry,  Jr.  (Virginia 
Ballard)  tells  us  that  she  is  happily 
settled  in  Winnetka  and  busy  with  three 
sons,  ages  12,  7,  and  4,  and  a daughter,  2. 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Keresey  (Barbara 
Latham)  writes  that  they  have  three 
children,  two  boys,  ages  9 and  7,  and  a 
girl  18  months.  She  is  active  in  the 
Junior  League  Children's  Theatre  in 
Montclair. 

We  received  an  exciting  piece  of  news 
from  Mrs.  Milton  L.  McCall  (Jane 
French)  . . . "My  husband.  Dr.  Milton 
McCall,  who  recently  accepted  the 
professorship  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology  at  Louisi- 
ana University,  is  giving  a paper  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  to  be  held  in  Geneva.  This 
gives  us  a wonderful  reason  for  going 
abroad  and  he  is  also  combining  it  with 
some  operating  in  Vienna  and  lectures  in 
Paris.  I’m  sorry  that  our  sailing  date 
couldn’t  be  close  enough  to  your  Pine 
Manor  reunion  to  warrant  a trip  farther 
north.” 

1940 

We  hear  that  Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Tom- 
linson (Dorothy  Blauvelt)  is  now  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  with  her  husband,  Lt. 
Col.  Tomlinson,  and  two  children  for  the 
next  two  and  a half  years. 


Mrs.  William  J.  Colihan  (Matilda 
Alston)  comments,  "My  four  children 
manage  to  thoroughly  confuse  and  amuse 
me  !" 

1941 

The  Marquand  J.  Andersons  (Catherine 
Marltey,  x)  have  a new  baby  daughter, 
Ruth  Charlotte,  born  January  5,  1954. 
They  have  two  boys,  8 and  4. 

1943 

The  Carlton  M.  Higbies  (Constance 
Quinn)  expect  their  second  child  in  Au- 
gust. Their  first  was  a boy. 

The  Compton  Betts  (Harriet  Carothers) 
have  a daughter,  Lucy,  born  November 
26. 

1944 

When  Mrs.  Barton  P.  Smith  (Jane 
Campbell)  went  to  Allentown  this  spring 
she  had  a visit  with  Mrs.  Nolan  P.  Ben- 
ner (Barbara  Young).  Jane  says  that 
she  has  a most  attractive  house  and  two 
young  daughters. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Easley  (Barbara  Lind- 
grove)  sent  her  best  to  all  the  reunioners. 
She  had  hoped  to  return,  but  she  plans 
to  leave  the  family  for  a month  in  Europe 
this  summer  so  she  couldn't  come  to 
reunion  too. 

A baby  girl,  Elizabeth  Sherman,  was 
born  to  the  William  P.  Carrolls  (Mary 
Steinhoff)  on  April  9.  Mrs.  Carroll 
writes,  "We  are  thrilled  to  death.  Now 
we  have  two  boys  and  a girl  — all  as 
ordered !” 

1945 

Maria-Pia  Antonelli  wrote  us  a won- 
derful letter  in  reply  to  your  alumnae 
secretary’s  request  to  her  at  a recent  Bos- 
ton Alumnae  Club  meeting. 

"You  asked  me  for  a quick  review  of 
what  I’ve  been  doing  since  Pine  Manor 
graduation.  In  September  1945  I trans- 
ferred to  Boston  Lfniversity  College  of 
Music,  majoring  in  piano.  I received  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree  in  1947,  and 
a Master  of  Music  in  1949.  Through 
college  years,  and  still  now,  I have  been 
studying  with  Professor  Alfredo  Fon- 
docaro.  After  graduation  I taught  piano 
privately  and  did  quite  a bit  of  accom- 
paniment work  in  opera  workshops, 
vocal  studios,  etc. 

"In  the  summer  of  1952,  I spent  two 
months  in  a hotel  near  Bretton  Woods, 
N.  H.  playing  in  a trio.  It  was  fun  to 
meet  all  kinds  of  people  and  try  to  comply 
with  all  kinds  of  musical  requests. 

"That  fall  I went  to  teach  music  at 
the  Perkins  School,  Lancaster,  Mass. 
This  is  a school  for  the  mentally  retarded 
children.  I was  in  charge  of  musical 
activities.  It  meant  piano  lessons,  junior 
chorus,  and  senior  chorus.  It  was  most 
interesting  work.  In  fact  in  music,  all 
the  children  were  just  as  advanced  as 
children  of  normal  intelligence.  Teach- 
ing there  has  taught  me  a completely  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  what  a retarded  child  is. 

"Since  September  of  1953  I’ve  been 
teaching  piano  at  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass.  Last  summer, 
I studied  music  braille,  and  I’m  still 
studying  it.  It's  really  fascinating  work, 
and  I’m  really  enjoying  it  so  much.  My 
work  is  only  piano  this  year.  I have  31 
students,  ranging  from  7 to  1 5 years  of 
age.  It’s  quite  a process  they  go  through, 


memorizing  measure  by  measure  as  soon 
as  they  first  start  learning  a piece. 

"On  Saturdays  1 teach  private  piano 
students,  and  also  have  my  own  piano 
lesson. 

On  May  15,  Anthonie  Lloyd  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Felix  R.  Suarez  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  in  New 
York.  After  graduating  from  Pine  Manor, 
she  completed  college  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Suarez  is  a graduate 
of  Notre  Dame  University. 

Congratulations  are  in  store  for  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Benninghoff  (Jeanne 
Shea).  Their  son,  Daniel,  Jr.,  was  born 
on  March  3,  1954. 

"We  moved  from  New  York  City  to 
Albany  in  1950,"  writes  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
O’Connor  (Joanne  Gilkeson).  She  has 
been  a representative  at  the  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  since  then,  but  she  is  only 
going  to  work  until  July  as  their  first 
child  is  due  in  November.  Her  husband 
is  with  Allegheny-Ludlum  Steel  Co. 

1946 

Mrs.  Matthew  H.  Soyka  (Arline 
Snyder)  tells  us  that  she  and  her  husband 
lived  a year  abroad  studying,  then  in 
New  York  City  for  four  years.  They 
moved  to  Buffalo  last  spring  where  they 
are  both  in  the  interior  design  business. 

1947 

We  hear  from  Mrs.  Herman  S.  Harvey 
(Susanne  Suender)  that  her  husband  is 
now  at  Pennsylvania  Law  School,  after 
two  years  in  the  service.  Their  daughter, 
Ann,  was  born  on  July  3,  1953- 

The  Robert  B.  Burrises  (Phyllis  Noel- 
ting)  have  three  daughters,  Carolyn,  5 
years,  Cynthia,  3 years,  and  Celia,  1 year. 

We  received  a newsy  note  from  Mrs. 
Robert  E.  Gentry  (Constance  Early)  a 
short  time  ago.  She  and  her  husband 
had  been  living  in  Palo  Alto  while  he 
was  working  for  his  Ph.D.  at  Stanford, 
which  he  received  in  December.  They 
are  now  living  in  Evanston  where  he; 
husband  is  in  chemical  research  with  A. 
D.  Searle  Drug  Co.  Connie  taught  his- 
tory at  Castelleja  in  1953.  Their  daugh- 
ter, Deidre,  was  born  this  Christmas 
Betty  Lindop  Christensen,  husband,  and 
their  son,  Gunner,  visited  the  Gentrys 
in  California.  They  now  live  in  Norway 
and  have  a three-month-old  daughter.  She 
also  added  that  Ruth  Langdon  lives  in 
Rome. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  LaPierre  (Sally  Lou 
Willson)  tells  us  that  her  husband  was 
promoted  to  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  this  May.  Their  daughter  and  first 
child,  Jeanne,  was  born  April  2 at  the 
Larson  Air  Force  Base  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Fred  Czufin  (Marilyn  Miller) 
writes  that  they  have  moved  to  a nt 
house  and  were  blessed  with  a new 
daughter,  Mary  Christine,  on  April  24. 
This  is  their  second  daughter  — Cathe- 
rine is  now  almost  two. 

1948 

A note  received  from  Mrs.  Samuel  S. 
Rogers  (Ann  Gill)  says,  "My  husband 
was  released  from  his  two  year  recall  in 
the  Navy  last  November.  He  and  I plus 
our  three  children,  2 boys  and  a girl, 
returned  from  California  and  hope  never 
to  leave  Andover  again!!” 

A European  trip  is  in  store  for  Joan 


Hansel  and  Gretel 


. . . was  the  very  successful  Couimencement  entertainment  which  was  presented  this  year.  At  left  are  shown 
scenes  from  the  production  and  in  the  lower  left  is  a photo  graph  of  three  costumes  which  were  designed  by 
students  and  executed  by  Mrs.  Levis  Hampton  (Marie- Antoinette  Lee,  ’43). 
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Sanderson  this  summer.  She  will  be 
spending  21/2  months  mainly  in  Scandi- 
navia, Germany  and  Italy. 

Mrs.  Douglas  E.  Morse  (Joan  Perry) 
writes  that  they  have  a nine-month-old 
daughter,  Janine.  "A  new  baby  and  a new 
home  keep  us  busy.'  Doug,  her  husband, 
is  working  at  the  Widdicomb  Furniture 
Co.  in  Grand  Rapids. 

On  June  12,  Mary  Louise  Beattie  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Palmer 
Jacob  in  Warwick,  New  York. 

1949 

The  Roland  A.  Fletchers  (Nancy  Jans- 
sen) have  a daughter,  Louise,  who  is  a 
year  old.  Nancy  is  teaching  piano  four 
days  a week.  She  also  writes  that  Anne 
Morningstar  Huberth,  x,  lives  in  Bedford, 
N.  Y.  and  has  a boy  and  girl  . . . and 
Sue  Carter  Benedict  has  a son. 

Mrs.  Walter  Bones,  Jr.  (Deveenta 
Grav)  sent  us  a newsy  note.  "Had  the 
tli i rd  addition  to  our  family  on  February 
17,  Stephen  Howard.  Walter  III  is  now 
almost  3 and  Cathy  is  16  months.  Just 
had  our  annual  sale  May  first.  We  think 
it  will  be  one  of  the  top  purebred  Here- 
ford auctions  this  year.  Would  love  to 
hear  from  any  other  P.M.  alums  who 
married  into  the  Hereford  business,  and 
I invite  anyone  on  the  way  to  the  Black 
Hills  to  stop  for  a cup  of  coffee.  We  re 
on  Highway  16,  16  miles  west  of  Sioux 
Falls  — the  best  road  to  the  Black  Hills. 
Sorry,  I can't  make  it  for  our  5th  re- 
union, but  will  be  thinking  about  every- 
one.’’ 

After  working  as  a commercial  artist 
and  teaching  art,  Barbara  Smith  married 
a fellow  designer,  James  S.  Montague. 
They  now  have  a little  daughter,  Leslie. 

1950 

From  Portland,  Ore.  Mrs.  Franklin  G. 
Drake  (Harriet  Bouvy)  writes  that  she  is 
busy  with  civic  activities  — art  museum, 
Tunior  T eague,  Vassar  Chib  and  church. 
She’s  sorry  that  she  could  not  get  out 
here  for  reunion. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Snyder  (Sue  Davis)  has 
recently  been  made  an  assistant  editor  of 
Vogue,  and  she  is  enjoying  her  work  im- 
mensely. She  hopes  to  pay  a visit  to  Pine 
M anor  before  too  long,  but  can’t  make  it 
for  reunion. 

Mrs.  James  R.  Hoffman  (Deborah 
Whiteside)  writes,  "I  am  sorry  that  I was 
not  able  to  attend  reunion,  but  my  hus- 
band is  in  the  Navy  now  and  we  are  sta- 
tioned out  in  sunny  California.  My  hus- 
band, Jim,  will  be  released  this  July  and 
then  we  are  moving  back  to  Wisconsin. 
We  had  a little  son,  8 lbs.,  41/2  ounces  on 
January  31.  He  is  named  after  his  father." 

We  hear  that  Anna  Irvin  was  married 
to  Alexander  G.  O’Brien  on  November 
14.  and  is  now  living  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 
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Mrs.  J.  William  Henderson,  Jr.  (Joey 
Works)  dropped  in  to  see  Mrs.  Chace  at 
Pine  Manor  not  too  long  ago.  She  was 
married  in  September  and  her  address  is 
2022  Cleveland  Rd.,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Sally  Bell  writes  that  she  was  married 
to  Alan  E.  Linneman  on  February  6,  and 
they  are  now  living  in  Evanston,  III. 
They  met  in  Rome  when  she  was  in 
Europe  for  four  months  last  year. 

1951 

Mrs.  Howard  Bissell  (Merrilyn  Schrep- 
ferman)  writes  that  she  and  her  husband 
and  two-year-old  son.  Chipper,  have 
moved  to  Colorado  Springs  from  Denver. 
They  hope  to  live  there  permanently.  "It's 
a wonderful  town,  and  I wish  everyone 
from  Pine  Manor  could  visit  us  and  see 
the  Springs.’’  Her  husband  is  with  Con- 
necticut Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

We  received  a nice  note  from  Lucy 
Love  ...  I graduated  from  West 
Virginia  University  in  the  class  of  ’54 
with  a B.  S.  in  Business  Administration. 
This  winter  I have  been  working  for  Car- 
bide and  Carbon  Chemicals  Cotp.  at  In- 
stitute, W.  Va.  I am  going  to  be  mar- 
ried on  June  12  to  William  Reader  Skin- 
ner of  Charleston  who  is  also  a graduate 
of  W.  V.  U.  He  will  be  a 2nd  Lt.  in  the 
Army  as  of  June  21  and  we  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Benning,  Georgia." 

We  received  a newsy  reply  from  Mimi 
Swearingen  . . . "Understand  Bobbie 

Howe  was  married  last  fall,  and  Annie 
VerMeulen  tied  the  knot  at  Christmas  to 
Roy  Ward,  and  shortly  after  that  I got  an 
announcement  of  Joanie  Fullerton’s  mar- 
riage to  Gerry  Germain.  Yours  truly  has 
been  working  since  the  first  of  the  year 
as  a secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Agencies 
at  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co  in  Hartford,  having  spent  last  year 
learning  how  to  push  a pencil  in  Gregg 
fashion.  What  with  the  terrific  New  Eng- 
land winters  we’ve  been  experiencing  of 
late  I’ve  been  playing  tennis  since  Feb- 
ruary, believe  it  or  not!” 

Ellen  DeMoe  included  some  items 
about  fellow  '51'ers  along  with  her  own 
news.  She  says  that  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Faulk 
("Mary  Alford)  has  a bouncing  baby  boy, 
and  is  being  very  civic,  winning  prizes  in 
the  garden  club,  and  taking  good  care  of 
her  lawyer  husband.  Nancy  Jane  Ash  is 
now  living  at  home  in  Pottstown,  Pa. 
She  worked  as  a secretary  in  a hospital 
in  New  York  for  a while,  and  has  now 
just  returned  from  a trip  to  Bermuda 
with  her  sister  and  mother.  Nancy 
Sa'.tzman  is  working  in  an  advertising 
agency  in  New  York  City.  Jean  Lonn- 
quist  is  working  for  the  Toni  Home  Per- 
manent Co.  in  Chicago  after  graduating 
from  Northwestern  University.  Marthel- 
len  King  is  travelling  in  Africa  with  her 
father.  Judy  Alexander  is  working  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia.  Barbara  Arnheim  Leiber 
is  reaching  elementary  school  in  Evans- 


ton, Illinois.  Ellen,  herself,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  is 
now  working  as  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  San  Francisco  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Alice  Casey’s,  x,  mother  writes  that 
Alice  is  now  Mrs.  R.  C.  H.  Mathews, 
Jr.,  and  has  a baby  boy  born  February  22. 

Jo  Beth  Garrard  is  a member  of  the 
professional  landscape  architecture  fra- 
ternity, Pi  Lambda  Alpha.  She  graduates 
this  June  with  a Bachelor  of  Landscape 
Architecture  degree.  In  1951-52,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Debutante  Club  of  Atlanta. 

On  May  29,  Sally  Heathman  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Harrington  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  He  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth and  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  After  a honeymoon 
in  Bermuda,  they  will  live  in  Albuquer- 
que, New  Mexico. 

We  wish  to  correct  our  news  item 
about  Joan  Ford  Fullerton  which  ap- 
peared in  the  last  Bulletin.  We  omitted 
Joan’s  last  name,  and  we  had  her  as  x’51 
which  was  incorrect. 

1952 

Gloria  Charnoske,  x,  graduated  on  June 
6 from  Michigan  State  College  where 
she  majored  in  Dietetics.  On  June  23, 
she  and  her  parents  are  sailing  on  the 
Queen  Mary  for  a two  month  tour  of  Eu- 
rope. When  she  returns  in  September 
she  will  begin  her  dietetic  internship  at 
the  Henrv  Ford  Hospital  in  Detroit. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Devendorf  (Carol  Fen- 
reUy)  writes  that  her  son,  John,  Jr.,  was 
born  on  January  3,  1954.  Her  husband  is 
still  in  Korea. 

Sidney  Ann  Boales  writes  that  sl-e  was 
initiated  into  Delta  Gamma  Sorority  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  She  just 
loves  it  there  and  is  planning  to  gradu- 
ate this  June. 

On  July  10,  Andree  Provosty  will  be 
married  to  William  Moran  Hickev  in 
New  Orleans.  Her  fiance  graduated  from 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  the  Harvard  Business  School. 
Their  future  address  is  unknown  at  the 
present,  but  Bill  will  be  a Marine,  sta- 
tioned in  Quantico,  Va.  for  several 
months. 

Lee  Matheson  graduated  from  Connect- 
icut College  on  June  6. 

The  Lyman  Phillipses  (Anne  Miller) 
have  left  Boston  and  are  now  living  at 
her  home  in  Brewton,  Ala.  Anne's  hus- 
band enters  the  army  for  two  years  this 
June.  While  he  is  going  through  basic 
training,  Anne  and  her  mother  are  go- 
ing to  Europe  for  eight  weeks.  Anne 
also  includes  some  news  about  other 
'52’ers.  Catherine  Nunnally  Rawson  is 
a mother  of  a bov,  William  C.  Rawson, 
Jr.,  born  May  24  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Before  Anne  leaves  for  Europe,  she  is 
going  to  be  in  Rusty  Stone’s  wedding  on 
June  24. 
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